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THE HETRESS OF WYNDCLIF?, 


CHAPTER L 
AN EASTERN MYSTERY, 


“ Huttes, Carew, is that you, old fellow ? Why 
I thought you were in Thibet, or China, or 
Japa, or some far of country where big game 
is to be shot, and wonderful teraples are to be 
explared—the last man in the world I should 
have expected to see in gay Paris.” 

Gerard Carew turned round aud shook hands 
with the friend who then accosted him, and 
whom he had nob geen for nearly five years. 

Jesper Leslie was a fair haired, blue-eyed, 
landsoms young Kaglishman, who might have 
been taken ae @ fair type of his countrymen ; 
Gerard, om the other hand, had nothing specially 
British about him except that look of extreme 
Cleauliaess—that air of just baving " tubbed” 
Which is peculiar to the ‘‘sons of Albion,” and 
Seems to distinguish them all over the world. 


“ PLEASANT THINGS SAID TO YOU MUST BE TRUTHS,” SAID MR, CABEW. 


He was tall and bronzed by tropic suns, his 
short cut curly hair and moust were very 
dark, his eyes were grey, keen and piercing asa 

hawk’s. His age was twenty-eight or nine. 
| “Ym on my way to England,” he said, in 
} reply to his friend’s salutation. “My auni was 
growing uneasy, and thought I had been away 
long enough.” 

“And did that of itself recall you?” 
inquired Leslie, rather dryly. “If I recollect 
aright, Lady Alma strongly objected to your 
setting out oa your travels from the begianing, 
but her remonstrauces wore not sufficient to keep 
you at home, and I shou'd not have thought they 
would have been effective in bringing you back." 

/ Carew grew red under his tan, and his eyes 
fell. It struck Leslie that he looked slightly un- 
easy, and he wondered ab the reason. 

* Anyhow, old man, I’m very to see you 
once more,” he added, c ing the subject with 
the ready tact of a man of the world, and linking 
his arm iu Gerard’s, “ How long are you going to 




















atay in Paris |” 


ro tinn ater 


“T leave to-morrow.” 

‘* Then come snd dine with me at my hotel. 
We'll bavea private room, and # good loug ‘jaw’ 
over old days.” 

Carew assented, and they walked together 
down the boulevard, which was already aglitter 
with lights, 

Ip was « lovely June evening, the sky star 
strewn, the air clear and a trifle coo!, 

Crowds of busy Parisians were hurrying aloag 
the pavement, restaurants were ablaze with gas, 
the little marble-topped tables outside were in 
process of being rapidly appropriated, sounds of 
music p froma café-chantant, and wore 
softened by distance into melodious sweetness 
that, on closer proximity, might bave been con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

Over ail the scene lay that inadescribable 
— of which Paris—the queen of cities—keops 

secret, 

An hour later the two young men were 
discussing a dainty little repast in » luxurious 
room of one of the most fashionable hotels, 
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while their conversation turned mostly on their 
mutual acquaintances, and the chances and 
changes that had befallen them during the last 
five years, 

They had been at school together, and after- 
wards: aj Cambridge ; they had moved in the 
same ‘set,’ and up to a certain point had the 
same tastes. 

Leslie, however, was content to be a fashiovable 
man about town, while Carew’s more restless 
and daring spirit had soon tired of the monotony 
of London life, 

He war fairly well offand his own master, his 
nearest relative being an aunt who was 
distinctly a society lady, and with whom he had 
sot much in. common, Instead of marrying 
and “settling down” as she wished him to 
do, he had suddenly started off to the Far East, 
aud had only been heard of occasionally when 
he sent home a book he had writtun, descriptive 
of his travels, or when one of his numerous 
adventures had found their way into a news- 


paper, 

“ You'll astonish our London friends by turn- 
ing up in such a totally wnexpected manner,” 
observed Leslie, leaning back in his chair, and 
watching the biue rings of cigar smoke curl up- 
wards to the painted ceiling, ‘unless, indeed, 
your aunt has prepared them ‘already for your 
arrival,” 

‘That is unlikely, seeing ‘hat she does not 
know ib herself.” 

“* Not know that you are coming ?” 

Carew smiled, and shook his head. 

“No. I made up my mind quite suddenly, 
and there was no time to write!’ He paused for 
& maoment, end thesame half shade of embarrass- 
ment that Leslie had before observed came into 
his eyes, “To make a confession, Jasper, I'm 
nod quite sure that I haven’s done a fool's trick 
in coming at all. And yet l’ve half « mind to 
ell you the truth, and risk being laughed at.” 

“Wire away, old man-—but stay a minute ! 
Before you begin, I’! havea bet with you>-there’s 
& woman in it!” 

*There is and there isn’t,” Carow replied, 
suilliog. “ That sounds enigmatic, doesn’t in?” 

‘Woman is enigmatic,’ said Leslie, pbilo- 
sophically, “ You don’t know ’em as well as I 
do—you never used to care much about their 
sdciety—eaid they bored you, Allthe same, I 
knew you’d come a terrible cropper over one 
some day.” 

“Did you! Well, that day has not arrived.” 

"Oh, then you're ‘not back because you’re in 


love!” repested Carew, half dreamily. 
"No, I -dou't think that quite expresses the 
state of the case—unless fadeed it is possible t 
be in love with « spirit.” " 

“Aspirit? Good Lord, Carew, what do you 
mean? I know these Indian fellowe in the 
regions where you have been wandering do 
wonderful things, but I should have raid their 


power etopped short of engaging a young man’s | 
| search that a wild goose won't come near, 


fancy on the part of a ghost. 

You are righb—they do indeed do most 
wonderful things,” Gerard answered, ignoring the 
latter part of the speech—‘ things that I should 
put mo faith in if I hadn’t seen them with my 
own ayes, India is truly the land of mystery 
aud enchantment, 

“'The mystery to me is how the enchantment 
has got hold of you. 
fellow enough.” 

“So I am now—in all bub this one #pecial in- 
stance; and why this has taken euch hold on ms 
I can tell no more than you. 

“T have witnested:‘ unmoved many extracr- 
dimary phenomena. I have seen a mango grow 
froma seed toa tree in a few minuter ; I have 
seén a man throw a rope into the air, climb up it, 
and diseppearin the clouds, together with other 
strange things that I cannot explafy, and _ ct 
these apparent miracles had no effect on me what- 
ever—I did not trouble myself as to whether 
they were natural or supernatural. 

This incident that | ami going to tell you is 
quite different. Some few months ago f found 
myself in a very little-known part of India, where 
fexr Europeans had penetrated, and news ‘was 
brought me of a priest who lived in a temple 





ten 


You used to be & practical | 





not far off, and who was yreaily venerated in the 
neighbourhood ou account of his devotion and 
wiedom. 

“ Quriosity induced me to visit this man, who 
was old, and bent and grey, and whose shrine was 
situated in a grove of mango trees. We talked 
for some time-—-as you khow I have a fair know- 
ledge of Hindustani—and I was greatly interested 
in what he said, : 

“TI don’t know if you have ever heard the 
—— theory of twin souls, The ie 
that each man has somewhere in the world a 
twis or kindred: spirit, whose destiny Is inex- 
tricably mixed with his own, and only by the 
meeting and joining of these souls can rea) happi- 
ness be Pou 

" Of course it is all nonsense, but this priest 
believed in it, and, moresver, he promised that 
my kindred spirit should be revealed to me, 

“Sceptically enough, I sat down opposite to 
him, and he looked fixedly into my. eyes, while 
he pronounced some strange words I did not un- 
derstand, and waved his hends twice in the air. 
A faint mist seemed to rise up before me, gradu- 
ally enveloping all my surroundings, and shutting 
them out, 

“From afar off I stfll heard the old man’a 
mutterings, but they grew dimmer and more 
indistinct each moment, until I frequently lost 
consciousness of them, ‘Then, from out of the 
silvery mist, a woman’s face and form gradually 
emerged—the face of a young girl, fair, patrician 
and English. 

‘At firet her features were calm, and almost 
statuesque, but as I looked ab her — changed, 
An expression of dire fear and anguish appeared 
on them, her eyes soug'.t minein pitiful entreaty, 
her hands were stretched towards me as if in 
supplication, her lips moved, and though I did 
not hear the words that came through, I knew 
their sense. ‘Come to me—help me |’ was" 
what she said.” 

“Well?” queriéd Leslie, who had listened 
with amazement, tinged with contempt, and he 
‘ooked curiously at his friend’s face, which had 
grown pale and agitated, " What then ?” 

“The vision became blurred and indistinct, 
and finally faded altogether. I asked the Priest 
for an explanation, but he professed to bé unable 
to give it. All he said, was ‘She has summoned 
you—obey the summons.’” 

“And you have come home for no other 
purpose than that?” ejaculated Leslie, with 
supreme scorn. “ Well, 1'm blowed 1” 

Tt does seem foolish on the face of it,” Carew 
admitted, ang ¢ by the other’s elegant expletives, 
‘*and at fret I did my best to resist the im- 

reesion, and get rid of it, I etarted off tiger- 
1unting, and had one or two excitingly cloge. 
shaves I can teil you, but all my efforts were 
useless—-I simply covld not drive away the 
remembrance of that vision. So one day, in a 
tremendous hurry, I made np my mind te return 
to England, and—here I am !” 

“Here you are most certainly, engaged in & 


suppose you won't rest now until you have found 
this interesting other half of you?” 

“You may scoff, Jasper—I can hardly expect 
anything else. ‘I should do it myself, no doubt, 
if our positions were reversed, and: you had told 
me ‘the same story I have just*told you. But 
my dear fellow, tay ‘travels have taught me one 
thing, if no more, and it is the absolute truth of 
Shakespeare's statement ‘There are more things 
in Heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy,’ We, in our arrogance, are given to 
believe in nothing that we can’t see and prove, 
forgetting how many miracles Nature’ performs 
every day before our eyes, which we make no 
attempt to explain—which no attempts on our 
part coudd explain. I do not eny that I expect to 
meet the original of my strange vision—-that 
would ‘be going too far, but’ I have certainiy 
come back to Ragland in obedience to an instinct 
which I can’t understand or control. Perhaps a 
dose of my native sir; and a good blow of my 
native breeze will scatter these fancies, perhaps 
the true explanation fs that my wandering had 
rmoade me home vick, I don’t kuow, time alone 
can prove. I have told you this strange story 
because we are old chums, and you are the first 


afraid of making herself too cheap, 





friend I have to since I set foot on 
European soil, I need not ask you to respect: my 
confidence,” ; 

** Quite unnecessary, my dear boy—TI should 
not think of ‘giving you away’ by repeating it,” 
Leslie replied with a grin, Then he pulled hiy 
watch oud of his pocket and glanced at the dia}, 
" Not quite ten o'clock. Shall we stroll into 
theatre, or—no,‘by Jove! I have it. We will 
go and pay a visit to thie Kastern sorceress about 
whom all Paris is talking. Perhaps she way 
throw some light on your prévious experiences > 
anyhow, it'll only cost us a few francs apiece, 
and we shall have some fun for our money. She's 
not an ordinary fortune teller, but she profesaes 
to read the stars. For my own part I fail to 
see the difference ; but then, I don’t pretend to 
be learned in these matters,’ 

At first Gerard demurred ; he had no desire 


‘to have his fortune told, he said; and no belief in. 


astrology ; but Leslie professed such disappoint. 
ment at bis refusal that ab last he allowed him. 
self to be perenaded, and the young men_betook 
themselves to a well-known street near the Rue 
de Rivoli. 

‘Your prophetess lives in a fashionable neigh- 
bourhood,” Gerard said jestingly to Leslie, as. 
the latter, who appeared to know the way well, 
passed the concierge’s lodge, and mounted the 
stairs to the fret foor, “Have you been to her 
before }” 

“Not I! Bub two or three friends of mite 
have, and she seems to have impressed them 
very conelderably. I hope she'll see us, Some. . 
times she denies herself to visitors : 

0 I suppose |’ 

He stopped in front of a door painted black, 
aid touched an electric bell. noise- 
lesely the door swung back on its hinges, giving 
access to a dimly lighted paseage, the air of 
which was impregnated with some Eastern per- 
fume. An African boy, dressed in white, and 
with a white turban ronnd his head, advanced to 
meet them, and conducted them to an ante-room, 
hung round with dark velvet curtains, on which 


‘the signs of the zodiac were embroidered, He 


did not speak-——indeed, they afterwards found 
he was dumb, but he guessed their errand, and 
left them to seek his mistress, making signs 
that he would soon return, 

Carew looked round him with some curlosity, 
but more annoyance, Already he regretted being 
persuaded by Leslie to come here, and more 
that he had been hurried into a confidence that 
he now vainly wished to recall. — 

In yielding to the sudden impulse of friend- 
ship which had induced him to tell —— the 
true reason of his return to England, he had, he 
felt, made himeelf ridiculous—and indeed, to his 
own ears, the story seemed almost fantastically 
childish. 

Pat into words it was altogether different to 
the memory that had exercised so strong a spell 
upon him, 

He was not superstitious, and he bad no belic? 
in fortune-tellers or witchcraft. In bringing him. 
to the house of this Egyptian Leslie was trying by 
repetition to weaken the effect of the vision con- 
jured up in the Indian forests by the priest 
while .l he himself expected wes a ‘lark ” that 


‘would provide a good excuse for a future laugh. 


Neither of the young men spoke. In spite of 
his openly avowed xcepticism Leslie could not 
prevent a certain feeling of awe stealing over 
him as he stood fn the velvet-curtained room, 
dimly lighted by a swinging lamp, which revealed 
the cabalistic signs on the gin rx and eas 
in the farther corner.on w woe & 
human skull, crowned with fresh roses. 

The contrast between the living crimson beaut 
of the flowers, and the hideous grinning death’s 
head, with its double row of polished ivory teeth, 
waa revolting in the extreme, 

Presently, & strain of music, very sofh and far 
away, rosé and fell on the: fragrant air, and 
directly afterwards the black boy entered, and 
signalled to Carew to follow him. 

Lealie made os if he would come to, but the 
African waved him back so imperatively that he 
desisted from his purpose, shrugging his shoulders 
as he resumed his seat. 

“3o you are the favoured one, Gerard, Mp 
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turn will come next, I suppose ; but be sure you 
tell me everything that bappens to you, and 
if deuger assails you, just sing out, and I'll come 
to the rescue.” ; 

Carew made no reply as he followed his guide 
into an inner apartment, even more dimly lighted 
than the one he had left, and, like that, curtained 
al round with black velvet, 

Ia the centre stood a tripod, holding a chafing 
dish of silver, in which some herbs were appa- 
rently burning, for faint wreaths of smoke. went 
up (row it, arid the atmosphere was heavy with 
imcense, 

Except this there was absolutely nothing to in- 
dicate for what purpose the room was used, and 
ab firat eight it appeared to be empty, 

As Carew's eyes, however, became accustome! 
io the gloom he made out the figure of an un- 
usually tall woman, who stood near the tripod, 
dressed in black from bead to foot, and wearing 
over the lower part of her face the ‘ yashmak,” 
bavitually in use amongst Eastern women. 

for a moment she looked at her visitor ia 
sileuce—a strong, intent gaze which seemed to 
pierce his very thought-—or to try to. He returned 
it wit! one equally steady, aud as he did so be- 
came conscious.of @ change im his own mental 
attitude, 

He had come with the idea of being confronted 
with a vyulger impostor, Ib was impossible to 
apply that term to the noble aud imposing figure 
before him, 

“For what purpose have you sought mef” 
she asked, gravely, and speaking excellent Enog- 
lish—evidently she had at once guessed her viai- 
tor’s nationality, 

Carew hesitated a moment, then he eaid,-~ 

“T would-see once more the vision that has 
haunted me these many months past,” 

She kept her eyes still fixed on his face and 
taok his hand, which she continued to hold in one 
of bers until the end of the interview. As she 
stood by his side Carew noticed that she was 
om - tall as himself---and be was little under 
ax Lee 
_ OF her —_ e could see only the outline, as 
ib was completely enveloped in the falling sweep 
of the drapery ; but his impression par it 
was thahof «young woman, end this idea was 
confirmed by the touch of her soft, aud yet 
strong, and firm hand. 

There was a pause—not in reality of long 
duration, though it seemed so to him, and while 
it lasted her eyea never once wavered iv their 
steady gcrutiny of his. Then she drew him 
slowly forward until he stood. in the middle of 
the room just behind the tripod. At the same 
moment the drapery at the other end wae noise- 
lesly raised by some unseen agency, and’ a space 
beyond tey2aled on whieh stood 9 long narrow 
table, shaped like a bier, J 

On it laya robedin white, and with the 
hands clasped over the breast. The golden hair 
spread like a fleece over the pillow on which the 
lead rested, 

Tae eyes were closed, the clasped hands were 

Waxen, the features were as white as the lily 
leaves ecattered over thedrapery. Still, changed 
a8 it was, Carew recognised it immediately. 
i ha athe same girl he had seen tn his previous 
, Stroug man, and bravé as he was, he was 
startled to the very depths of his being; great 
beads of perspiration stood out on his brow ; 
ke trembled ix every limb, Violently wrenching 
is hand from her clasp, he faced the Egyptian. 

“The girl is dead 1” he whispered, hoarsely, 
and she responded quietly, 

“ Yes, she is dead.” 


(et 


CHAPTER Ii. 
THE WEAVING OF THE WER, 

Lavy Arwa Cangw was delighted to welcome 
her nephew back to England, and ‘expressed a 
bope he had done with “foreiga lands” for some 
time to come, 

Atchough there was no (ie of blood between 


i Jasper Leslie an account of his experiences, 


leading down to velvet-green lawns, which were 





son, and her t wish was to seo him well 
married, and settled down in a home of his own, 

He stayed in London with her till the end of 
the season, entering into its gaieties with a zest 
that delighted her, and promising to accompany 
her on her usual round of autumn visite before 
she entertained a party ab her own country 
house, One circumstance specially struck her 
with regard to the young man—namely, the 
eager. way in which he would look at ali the 
parties they attended, as if he were searching for 
some familiar face amidst the fair throngs of 
society beauties by whom he was surrounded, and 
more than once, when they left the gay assem- 
blages, she fancied he looked disappointed, as if 
he had not found what he sought. 

Ass matter of fact, bo was trying his hardest 
to forget these two strange visions that had 
come to him when he-essayed to tify the veil of 
the fature, Hoe agreed with Leslie that to dwell 
on them could not possibly do any good, and yet 
he often found himself wonderlag whether he 
should ever meet in the flesh the golden haired 
girl who was his '‘ kindred soul,” 

In accordance with his promise, he had given 


which that young man proceeded to explain afver 
his own fashion. 

* The Egyptian’s room was very dark,” he sald, 
“the curtain was drawn aside,and you were 
shown the picture of a girl. She was fair, her 
eyes were closed, and so you immediately jumped 
to the conclusion that ib was the one you had 
seen before in India, whereas it probably bore no 
likeness at all to her, except in your imagination. 
You are ovly permitted to look at it a moment 
before the curtain was drawn, so you had no 
time to correct your first impression. It is all 
very simple, my friend, and as clear as daylight, 
so pray don’t regard it as a myatical ahadow 
thrown by the future, or you’l! soon blossom into 
@ full blown spiritualist, which would not im- 
prove you by any manner of means!” 

Gerard quite concurred with the wisdom of 
this advice; nevertheless he had resolved to see 
the Egyptian a second time, atid try to make her 
confess she had tricked bim, sa he paid her 
another visit on the day following bis first, To 
his amazement he found her gone, and no one— 
not even the Paris Police—could give him a clue 
‘to~her present wherealouts, After making a 
great sensation in the French capital, and reap- 
ing, it was supposed, a golden harvest, she had 
disappeared ta mysteriously as she had come, and 
all efforte to trace her seemed useless, 

The firet place we are going to is Wyndclitf 
Castle,” said Lady Alma, when they were dis- 
cussing their travelling arrangements. “Sir 
Richard Wyndcliff is a very old friend of mine, 
and his only child, Elaine, is my god-daughter, 
so. I think it is my duty to look her up 
oceasionally.”” 

"Pretty |” asked Gerard, carelessly, } 
"So—-so,” answered lady Alma, her eyes 
twinkling mischievously at the question; ‘her 
father is writing a book on heraldry, or some 
such interesting subject, and shuts himaelf up in 
his castle like some old hermit of bygone daye, 
To is not quite fair to Klaine, but she - seem 
happy enough in her own way, Wyundclifi isa 
fine old place, which has been in his family for 
generations, and he is inordinately proud of it.” 
Gerard coutessed. that he had a right to be 
proud of it whea, a few days later, he drove 
through the park, seated by hia aunt’s side. 

The afternoon sunlight slanted across the tops 
of noble old trees, which formed a fine 
double avenue up to the Castle, which with its ivy 
clad walls, and battlemented turrets looked like 
& retinant of the Middle Ages. 

In front of it ran a broad gravelled terrace, 


divided from the park by a sunk fence, 

Sir Richard Wyndcliff, a handsome but care- 
worn looking man of between fifty and sixty, 
stood ou the steps ready. to welcome his guests, 
and ‘conducted them to a drawing-room, where 
tea was waiting, He apolosised for the sbaence 
of his daughter. 

“Where is Elaine?” asked Lady Alma, 
rather sharply. 


quite oblivious, I expect, of how time goes. She 
is a rea! daughter of the woods and atreamse, 
never satisfied unless she is out of doors, and 
loving Wyndcliff next to her father.” * 

He smiled as he aaid this, and looke? Aeroxs ab 
Gerard. 

“T expect you and she willbe good friends~ 
she has read some of your books, and is an ardent 
admirer of them,” 

Carew bowed in acknowledgment, bat did 
not Jook particularly flattered. He had rather a 
prejudice agains) ‘‘achool-girla,” and fully 
expected to be bored by Elaine, who, from what 
his aunt had said, he had mentally labelled « 
“bread and butter miss,” 

“T'm afraid you will find it a little dull here 
after all your London gaieties,” observed Sir 
Richard, presently. “I had invited some other 
people to meet you, but they couldu’t come, 
80 we are quite alone except for my now 
secr stary.” 

“Your new secretary!” repeated Lady 
Alma, looking up with interest, “ who is he?” 

" A Mr, Hilliard, who is helping me with my 
book, Itis nearly finished now, and [ hope to 
bring it out ia the spring. Ulilliard is a clever 
fellow, very clever, buh he is something of a 
mystery to me, I can’t fathom him—perhaps 
you, Lady Alma, may prove more successful,” 
added the baronet, 

“JT love mysteries!” rejoined Lady Alma ;” 
“you quite interest me in this young man—by 
the way, is he young ?”’ 

.“ Onite, and interesting wher you can get him 
to talk---bub that is extremely seldom. He never 
by any chance speaks of himself, and although 
he has been here over a week [ haven’t an idea 
what countryman he is. That says 4 good deal 
for bia reticence, doesn’t it ?”’ 

‘Or for your lack of curiosity,” she returned, 
laughingly. “I expect if | had been in your place 
I should have found out that much days ago.” 

Sir Richard smiled. 

“I'm not so sure about it; however, you'll 
be able to judge better after you have seen the 
young man,’ 

Gerard presently went to his room to write 
some letters, and did not emerge from it until 
the first dinner bell had sounded. 

He was already attired in regulation evening 
dress, and as the escond bell would not ring for 
another half hour, he thought he would spend 
the interval ia looking at the stained glass 
windows in the long corridor, which he had heard 
were famed for their beauty, 

He had nearly reached the end before he 
became aware that the gallery had a second 
ocoupant—a girl, who was standing ab the west 
window, her back turned towards bim, her hands 
loosely clasped beniad her. 

Something in her pose attracted him-—tit was 
musing, dreamy, a3 if she wore lost ia a reverie. 

Her figure was tall and slender, and beautifully 
formed ; her hair, which shone ix the sunset light 
like spun gold, was twisted tn great burnished 
coils round her small head, 

Gerard waited almost breathlessly for ber to 
turn, A-strange idea had struck him—abaurd, 
far-fetched, he told himseli, and yet. curiousiy 
insistent. 

Quite suddenly, and ss if she’ had grewn 
aware that she was being watched, she turned 
and faced him, and tien he saw that his idea 
was, after all, a correct one—it was the girl of 
his visions. 

Ordinarily he was self-possessed enough, bat 
on this o¢casion his control deserted him, and he 
ataggered back o pace, clutching hold of an oaken 
cabinet to support himself. ; 
To tell the truth, he was nob quite sure bie 
fancy was not playing hima trick. He felt 
strangely helpless, this bronzed traveller, whose 
pluck and daring had become 5 proverb. 

The young girl sprang forward and offered 
him her hand, looking at him anxiously the 
while, 

“You are ill—faint!" she said, in a low, 
sweet voice, that struck ov the ear like silver 
bells. Let me help you to that chair, and then 
I will fete! you some restoratives.” 

The sound of her voica broke the spell, aad 








them—ahe being simply his uncle's widow—-she 
Was ag fond of bim as if he had been her owa 


“Out on one of her walking expeditions, aud 
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made Gerard feel something like ehame for his 
weakness. 

EXowever strange and inexzplicabie this coinci- 
dence migh» be, tt would never do to let her---or 
indeed anyone elee—suspect it. 

He refused her offer with a smile, and drew 
himself upright, 

“ You are very kind, but I need not trespass 
on your goodness. I felt a little giddy for a 
moment, but the sensation has quite passed 
away. It is one those who have travelled much 
in the tropics are subject to.” 

“Ah, then you are Mr. Carew!” she ex- 
claimed, her lips partiog in » charming smile, 
and once niore she extended her hand, “I must 
introduce myself. I am Elaine Wyndcliff, I 
ought to have been here when you and Lady 
Alma arrived, but 1 misunderstood my father as 
to the time he expected you, Please accept my 
apologies. Shall we go downstairs now? The 
second dinner bell wili sound directly.” 

He followed her to the drawing-room, atill 
with a certain sensation of light-headedness, 
which ig hardly to be wondered at under the 
circumstances, 

Moreover, hie previous ideas of Miss Wynd- 
cliff were completely upset. She was altogether 
different from what Lady Alma had led him to 
imagine. 

Aithough she was quite young—eighteen at 
moet—there wae nothing of the simperivg school- 
girl about her; indeed, her demeanow: was 
marked by a certain gentle self-possestion and 
dignity which were rather remarkable in one of 
her age. 

That she was extremely lovely there could be 
no doubt ; and Carew, who, with knocking abeut 
the world so much, had grown to be a pretty 
fair judge of character, felt sure a pure and 
tender spirit looked out of the blue windows of 
her eyer. 

The drawing-room was a lofty apartment huvg 
with silken damask, and furnished iv the white 
and gilt style of eighteenth century decoration, 

Standing at the window was a tal) man, who 
turned round as they entered, and whom Elaine 
Introduced as “ Mr. Hilliard.” 

Carew returned his bow, and was struck by a 
vague sense of familiarity as for a moment he 
meb the man’s eyes, Where had he seen them 
before? Not in England, certainly, he decided, 
as he swept his memory, J’robably he had come 
across hima somewhere in India, and yet the 
man’s personality was not one easily to be for- 
gotien. 

He was tall and strikingly handsome, with a 
clear, olive complexion and a thick moustache, 
matching in celour bis raven black hair, One 
peculiarity abont him was that he seldom raised 
his eyes, forthe most part they were covered 
by their heavy and slumbrous-lookivg lids. 

During dinner he was silent, seldom joining in 
the conversation except when he was specially 
addressed, but when the talk turned upon 
Carew's travels in the East he shot one quick 
giance ot the young man which showed that his 
interest had beer aroused. 

It is one of my dreams io goto India,” 
observed Elaine, addressing herself to Gerard, 
“to see its gorgeous flowers, fie wonderfui 
palaces, its deep forests, with their marvellous 
vegetation. I suppose [ inherit a love of the 
land from my grandmother, who spent the 
greater part of her life there. She was born 
there, wasn't she, papa?” turning to Sir 
Richard 

The Baronet changed colour and trifled un- 
easily with the grapes on his plate. Evidently 
the eubject was distasteful to him, fer he con- 
trived to change it without answering his 
daughter s question, 

Hiliiard had looked up esgerly, and seemed to 
be awaiting his reply; a slight shade of dis. 
appointment stole over his usually imparsive 
features when he found it was not forth- 

comupg. 

4s it happened, it fell to him to open the door 
for the ladies when they left the dining-room ; 
am! as they passed out Elaine addressed some 
remark to him which he answered in a low tone, 
ae the same time he let his eyes rest for a 
moment on the youvg girl's face; and Carew, 


who was watching, was startled at the strangely 
intense light which seemed to leap into them. 
Was id love or hate? He could not decide 
which, 

“T must have some talk with this gentleman, 
and see what I can get out of him,” he decided, 
and proceeded to make himeelf polite to Hilliard, 
who, however, although he responded with perfect 
courtesy to the remarks addressed to him, was 
evidently determined not to be led into the least 
advances of intimacy. 

At last Carew, tired of fencing, said boldly, 
“T think you and I must have met before, Mr. 
Hilliard, can you recall the occasion }” 

The secretary’s face did ncb movea muscle ; 
he shook his head, 

“No, I do not remember having met you.” 

“ And yet your face is curi famillar to me. 
Have you ever been in India }” 

There was a slight pause, the fractional part 
of a second, then the reply came perfectly 
steadily. 

“ Never |” 

“ But you are not an Englishman 1” 

“Mr, Carew is possessed of great powers of 
observation,” rejoined the secretary, with a quiet 
smile, as he rose from the table, and with a slight 
bow left the room, 

“ Confound the fellow, why couldn’t he answer 
my question in a straightforward manner !” 
Gerard muttered to himself, throwing down his 
own cigar, which was only half smoked. ‘ There 
is something very queer about him. I wouldn’t 
trust him as far as [ could see him.” 

Whea he and Sir Richard returned to the 


| drawing-room they found Elaine seated at the 


piano, playing some dreamy German music that 
had soothed ly Alma into a gentle slumber. 

“ Pray don’t get up,” entreated Carew, joining 
the young girl. ‘You will give me such great 
pleasure if you will continue.” 

She smiled, and went én in a perfectly simple 
and unembarrassed fashion, letting her white 
fingers wander over the keys, while her eyes were 
fixed on vacancy. Meanwhile he watched her, 
studying each feature of the delicate face with 
& rapbabsorption that was quite new tohim, It 
was such a strange experience to see the face 
that had haunted him these monthe past in the 
flesh. He had a sort of fear that any moment 
he might wake up and find he had been 
dreaming. 

At last she rose, 

““T must not play any more, or I shall tire you. 
Besides, I am anxious to hear you I want 
you to tell me about your travels. I have read 
your books, but though they are very interesting 
they don’t tell me quite all I want to know, and 


questions, or at least, you may ask, but they 
wou’t answer!” She smiled with a delicious 
archness, and led the way to thedoor. “ Let 
us go on the terrace outeide, it is ever so much 
pleasanter than belng indoors, and we can talk 
more freely.” 

If an ordinary Lendon young lady had made a 
similar speech to him Gerard would instantly 
have imagined she wanted to flirt with him, but 
euch an idea never entered his head with regard 


to harbour notions of this kind ; moreover, she 
had been brought up in euch seclusion that she 
had not been taught the necessity fox concealing 
her thoughts and wishes, She was perfectly 
simple, but she was not shy, hence she saw no 
reason for hiding the pleasure she evidently took 
in Carew’s society. 

As for bim, it seemed as if there never could 
have been such an evening as this in al) the 
history of mankind from Adam downwards ! 





What a spell there was in the silver sheen of 
the moonbeams pouring their radiance over the 
sleeping Howers, the distant park, the turrets of 
the old castle ! 

The air was full of floating odours from the 
voses in the gardens below the terrace, the stars 
shone with a deep mellow light in the clear 
purple of the eky; from afar off came the 
thrilling song of a nightingale, trembling on the 
evening silence. 

Elaine, in her white robes, might have been the 





spirit of the moonlight itself, 





the worst of books is that you can’t ask them- 


to Elaine. She was much too innecent minded | 








Carew knew that the supreme moment of his 
life had come, he had fallen deeply, paesionately , 
irretrievably in love ! 

Many a time he had laughed at other men’: 
folly, and th b to himself how utterly im. 

ble it would be for him to imitate in. Now 

understood it better. He would count the 
whole world well lost if only he might win 
Elaine Wy ndcliff for his wife in ite etend | 





’ CHAPTER HUI, 
IN THE NIGHT WATCHES, 


GERARD went to his room that night haunte! 
by Elaine’s low sweet voice, and telling himself 
the old priest had after all been right in his 


theory. 

The evening had been perfect, and any jarring 
thought that had truck across it he had hastily 
dismissed, 

Instead of going to bed he pulled up the 
blind, opened the window, and threw himself in 
an arm chair, while he gave himself up wholly te 
the memories of the girl whose iate seemed eo 
strangely interwoven witb his own, 

The clock struck two, and he did not move, 
The moon had set behind the tree-tops in the 
plantation, but the stare still burned in the 
infinite depths of the heavens, and shed suffi 
cient light to render the outline of everything 
outside perfectly distinct, though the landscape 
was no longer beautiful as it had been under the 
sheen of the moonbeama. i 

When at length he rose from his seat with the 
intention of undressing he glanced out of the 
window down on the terrace, with the lover-like 
pur of identifying the spot where be and 
Elaine had stood together, listening to the song 
of the nightingale. 

To his surprise he saw that he was not the 
only person still up; a man’s dark figure 
rapidly and cautiously crossed the terrace, and 
was lost in the shadow cash by the Castle walle, 
but not before Gerard had recognised it as thas 
of Hilliard. 

The young man’s brows knitted theraselves 
together. He wondered what brought the 
secretaty leaving the house in such a stealthy 
manner in the dead of night. 

As it happened his own window was in an 
angle of the walls,and in dense shadew, conse- 
quently he ran no risk of being seen when he 
cautiously leaned out, with the intention of 
watching the direction taken by Hilliard. 

But the latter apparently had no desire to 
leave the neighbour of the Caetle. He 
looked carefully up at the walls as he stood » 
little distance from them, and then slowly 
ap’ ed closer, and took from his pocket » 
tape, with which he began to measure, ; 

His movements were all marked by a certain 
precision, and seemed to have been thought out 
beforehand, and he appeared to job down the 
result of his Investigat on some tablets that 
hung by 8 chain round his neck, 

After some little time he disappeared 
an angle of the walls, and Uarew could no longer 
zee him. 

But Gerard was not the sort of mam to be 
baulked by emall difficulties, and already bis 


| curiosity was strongly aroused by this strange 


behaviour. 

reap Rapes Agro th er hag ear 
out into the o s 
where he Lapume, tha opened the stained glass 
window and looked duwn. 


As yet there was no one 3 but he was 
prepared for that, for if H took the same 
proportion of time in his measurement as be had 
done at first he could not possibly’}e here yet. 

After waiting patiently for _ minutes, 
Carew was rewarded by the sigh? of the 
secretary, still on his knees, hie 


measurements, which he evidently intended 
should embrace the whole of the Castle walle, 
“At this rate he'll hardly have finished 
before daylight,” Gerard muttered ; and his 
prophecy proved correct, for faint streaks of 
dawn were pongo, the east before the young 
man desisted from mysterious occupation— 
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which, by means of slipping from one passage to 
Moothor, the watcher had contrived to follow all 
round the walls. 

Je he mad?” Carew asked himself, as he 
returned to his room; but the answer was a 
decided negative, 

[There was no sympten of insanity in the 
quietly methodical way in which Hi bad 
conducted his work—~on the contrary, there was 
every evidence of extreme deliberation, and 
Gerard became convinced that it was part of 
some plan which he was pursuing with a definite 
end and aim. 

What was its nature it was impossible to guess, 
bat it could h be a legitimate one, other- 
wire the silemce of the night would not have been 
necessary to carry id out. 

The point that now perplexed Carew was 
whether it was his duty to tell Sir Richard 
Wyndcliff what he had seen, and the conclusion 
he arrived at was that to do so would be un- 


It would only put Hilliard on his guard, and if 
he had evil intentions he would try to attain 
them in some other way. No, the thing to do 
would be to keep silence and a watch on the 
secretary, without letting him know that he was 
in any way suspected—and having made up his 
mind on thie point Gerard fell into a sound 
and dreamless slumber, from which he did not 
awake until it was time to get up in the 
morning, 

The breakfast gong had not sounded when he 
gob downstairs, so he determined to use the 
interval in going ever the d traversed by 
Hilliard last night, and, aceordingly, went on 
the terrace for the purpose of beginning his 
round. But this intention was put an end to by 
the sight of a girlish, white-garbed figure flitting 
about amongst the roses in the garden below, 
ané which he instantly joined. 

“Are you always up as carly as this, Miss 
Wyndcliff?” he said, as he took the small, blue- 
veined hand she offered him, and tried to keep 
his admiration from showing too plainly in his 


eyes, 

She laughed blithely. 

“arly, do you call it? Why, I have been up 
a couple of hours, and have had a walk through 
the woods already.” 

" Alone ’ 

"Oh, yes, Why not?” 

“Is it quite safe)” he asked, with a slight 
knitting of his brows. 

“Safe/” she repeated, looking rather as- 
banished. “ Who is likely to hurt me? I know 
evory body living in the neighbourhood, and there 
are 20 tramps about, Still,” she added, in a 
somewhab less assured toue, after a slight pause, 
“I must confess that I had a little bit ef a fright 
thie morning, I did not intend mentioning it, 
but I will tell you, if you will promise not to say 
anything about it to anyone,” 

‘* Not to your father }” 

‘Certainly not! He would be dreadfully 
alarmed, and afraid to let me out of his sight, 
You see that wood over there?” pointing to a 
thick plantation of oaks and birches, about a mile 
away to the left. “I was walking through it this 
morning, when I heard a queer sert of sound like 
an auimal growling, bub quite unlike anything I 
had ever heard before. I stopped, and once more 
growling was repeated. 1 looked round, rather 
alarmed, and through the bushes, a little way off, 
I saw a pair of large fierce eyes glaring at 
me, out of what looked like the eed of en im- 
wense cat—a tiger, I was going to say, only I was 
afraid you would jaugh at such a description. I 
must confess I was awfully frightened-—so fright- 
ened that I did not quite know what to «.. 
Refore I could make up my mind a voice called out 
something in a languege I did not understand, 
and the beast disappeared, while I took to my 
heels and did not cease running until I was safely 
in the park. It was strange, wasn’t it }” 

Very strange,” he answered, gravely ; “so 
strange that Tam of opinion it ought to be in- 
vestigated, You need not look apprehensive, I 
am not going te tell Sir Richard; but I won't 
promise not to try to elucidate the mystery on 
my own account, Is there anyohe in the neigh- 
bourhood who keeps wild animals }” 


“Notto my knowledge—no, I anz sure there 
hg If there had been I should have heard of 
ib. 

“And it could not have escaped from a me- 
nagerie because of the voice you heard calling it 
back. By the way, wae it a man’s voice or a 
woman’s }” 

‘*P'm sure I can’t tell, I was much too terti- 
fied to notice. My one idea was to make good 
my own escape.” 

“Naturally.” He paused for a few minutes, 
stroking his moustache with his forefinger, while 
he seemed to be considering the position ; then he 
said, ‘‘1'll go myself after bre t, and eee if I 
can find any traces of this animal. I suppose you 
vay a afraid to come and point me out the 


“Ob, no, I should not be afraid if I were with 
you,” she answered, quite simply, and failing to 
notice the quick flush of gratification that sprang 
to his cheeks at her words, “I expect you think 
Iam a coward because I said I was frightened ; 
but I am not—really.” 

‘Indeed you sre not, or you would not be 
here picking flowers, and calmly telling me of en 
adventure that would have completely prostrated 
most women’s nerves. I think you are wonder- 
fully plucky—the bravest girl I know, if you 
will allow me to tell you #0, without being offended 
at my plain speaking,” 

“ Why should I 4 offended because you say 
something that pleases me?” she demanded, 
naively. ‘I suppose it is not right; bus I much 
prefer to have pleasant things said to me, rather 
than home truths.” 

“ Pleasant things said to you muat be truths.” 

She held up her finger archly. 

“T am afraid that is a compliment, Mr. Carew, 
and you must remember I am not used to compli- 
ments, and I don’t know how toreply to them. 
Perhaps when I am a year or two older and have 
had a London season I shall be equal to the 
emergency.” 

Carew had stooped to pick up a white bud she 
had dropped, and which he placed in hia coat. 
She led the way indoors, tucking the rest of the 
roses she had gathered into the silver belt she 
wore, and tossing her broad-brimmed straw hat 
on a chair in the hall before she took her seat at 
the.head of the breakfast table, and eedately be- 

pouring out coffee. There was a delightful 
mixture of childishness and womaonliness about 
ker that was—to Carew, at any rate—eminently 
fascinating ; and that also alse appeaied strongly 
to the man who loved o free open air life, and 
hated the eterna) artificial round of cities, 

Hilliard was already seated at the table, dark, 
silent, and handsome, and showing no sigus of 
his last night's vigi » 

Carew studied his face very carefully ; but it 
kept its secret well, Not the most skilful 
physiognomist in the world could have gathered 
anything from that impaassive countenance, 

Later on Gerard took the opportunity of being 
slone with Sir Richard to ask him in what way 
he became acquainted with hie secretary ; and 
though the Baronet looked a little surprised at 
the question he answered it immediately. 

“YT got him through an advertisement, My 
last secretary had to leaye me quite suddenly on 
account of being called away to Madeira to see 
his mother, who was staying there for her health, 
which had become worse, I expect she is dead 
now, poor thing! Hilliard had exceilend re 


he was educated, and so I engaged him at 
once.” 

“ Then he is a German }” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. He never, by any 
chance, speaks of his antecedents, Why do you 
ask these questions about him 1” 

“ Because I am interested in him, that ie all,” 
Carew replied. “He atruck me as being by no 
means ® commonplace person.” 

"He fs certainly nob that,” Sir Richard ob- 
served, emphatically; “his knowledge is wide 
and varied. For one thing, he takes the greatest 
possible interest in old buildings, and has begged 
me to jet him read al! documents relating to this 
house. I have promised to do so when I can 





you explored this place yourself? No, of cour-e 

you have not bad an opportunity to do so yer. 
I will show you over it if you like; it wil 

repay an hour or two spent upon it, I can assure 
ou 


“TI quite believe it,’ the young man avewered, 
hastily ; “ but Mises Wyndcliff balf promised las: 
night to be my cicerone,” 

“Then T won’t interfere. Elaine knows every 
nock and corner to the full as well as I do, ano 
their history toc. Besides, her time ie nob quite 
se valuable ae mine, and she will enjoy being your 
guide. You had better get her to take you round 
thie morning. No time like the present, you 
know. Ab, here she comes!” 

And before either of the young people could 
interfere Sir Richard had started them off on 
their exploration of the Castle, So the walk tu 
the wood had to wait, 

Of course Elaine proved herself a most de 
lightful guide, It was clear that she knew ani 
loved every stone of the old Castle which had 
been her birthplace, and where her Jife had bee: 
apent, 

On the east side of it was a «mall chapel, and 
this was the moat dilapidated part of the building, 
for it was never used now, and waz rapidly falling 
to decay, 

"There are vaults under it, and I have heard 
& secret pestage to the Castle,” Elaine remarked, 
as they etood in front of the altar and leoked o: 
the crumbling masonry. “My grandmother i 
buried in the vaults; but after her death my 
gravdfather had the entrance to them bricke« 
up, so that I really don’t know where {t is.” 

“ Was that the grandmother you epoke of las! 
night at dinner as having been born in India!” 

“Yes. She had @ most curious and eventful 
life ; but I can never get my father to talk of i) ; 
he avoids the subject as if it were distasteful i. 
bim, and it has struck me there musi be son: 
mystery connected with ft. They sey I am ver) 
like her. I will show you her pioture some time, 
aod then you shall judge for yourself,” 

By this time they had advanced close to the 
altar, on which the morning euntigh? slante, 
coloured by the rays of the stained glass window 
sbove their heads, 

It wes very silent in the mouldering old chapel ; 
even the sound of their own voices sesmed tc 





wake an echo, though, quite unconsciously, they 
lowered them almost to a whisper, 

Elaine, with hande loosely clasped, looked 
upwards at the haloed sainte above her, while 
‘Carew looked at her and told himself no eaint 
had ever appeared more pure and lovely than th: 
fair young girl in the flush of life’s morning,-—~ 


A bud with all its sweotcat leaves yet folded.’ 


All in a moment the quictude was broken by 
the sound of a deep groan. They both started 
and looked round. No one was visible. The 
chapel door was closed, and they two were its 
aole occupants. 

Strangely enough, the groan zeemed to corte 
from below, and to proceed from someone in dire 
agony. 

(Te be continued.) 








Frencea Dinngns.—Towards dusk dinuer is 








find time to lock them up. By the way, have 


eaten—a French dinner, with a dozen courzes, 
in which the toothsome viande are given in- 


ferences from influential people in Berlin, where | comprehensible names on the bill of fare, anc 


are cub up into the very smallest picces con- 
sistent with handing them arovrd, ‘The plates 
are changed every two minuter, and the wines 
about as often. Thue the little mouthfuls aro 
eaten, and the eater gradually gets full, bh 
knows not how nor of what, and thue partake» 
of that accomplishment, a French dinner, 
whereof every dish has an almost natura 
history, and every sauce is the product of os 
much brain work eud culinary ingenuity as can 
possibly be put to the service. The French, in 
their cooking, can make more out of less than 
any nation in the world, aud they du it better ; 
but how they do it seems to be a eecret confined 
to the nation, and to be intended to remain a 
French attribute for ever, 
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GWENDOLINE’S MISTAKE 
—10— 
(Cone! wed.) 
CHAPTER VL. 

Wita the arrival of Gwendoline’s letter the 
last of Roger’s doubts vanislied. He at once 
paid o visit to his solicitors, and rather astonished 
them by bis eagerness to get hie marriage settle- 
ments drawn up with the least poseible delay, 
® Fe also impressed upon them the necesafiy of 
secrecy, though without telling them his reasons, 
aud in the course of a few days, having made al! 
iis arrangements, he travelied to Hasherton. 

Gwendoline’s firm rejection of her father’s pro 
posal had not improved matters at the Hall, and 
a few days convinced Jack Brameston that he 
was fifth wheel iu the cowch, as his presence in 
the house was very awkward both for himself and 
for the members of the family. - 

He therefore made excuses aud retired to the 





rilage ani Mre, Prince’s lodginge, where he 
found that she had quite forgotten his former 
isit. 


He did not like to leave the place altogether, 
4s, in addition to his own reasons for wishing to 
tay, he felt that if he left just at this juncture 

afriend’s affairs would be in a very bad way 











tho Hall bad given him an opportunity of seeing 
rood deal of Bella Penshurst, and os he was not 
reoceupied with her sister he soon found oud 
hat ehe was a very charming girl. 


Che truth wae that the time he had spent at | 
' 


Ou the other band Bella liked him very well | are a liar, sir!" he. cried, grinding his teeth. 
deed ; and, without kuowing it, the two were | “ You told me that you had never spoken to my 
very uiuch drawn together, | laughter, and that you would leave the place, 
As soon as Jack was out of the house the ! and here I find you with ber in your arms, as if 
Squire seh to work to bring his daughter to | [hed never put any prohibition on you. What 
‘eason, and the more she showed her uuwilling- | do you mean by coming here and etealing my 
1e48 to obey his wishes the more determined he daughter, another mau’s promised wife?" 
yecame that she should do eo; and he alao, He raised his stick as if to strike bim. Gwen- 


vithoud, however, taking them into his confidence, | 
persuaded his wife and sister to aid him in trying | 
» make bis daughter fall ia with bis will | 


fie was also beginning to get suspicious of | 
Tack, but when the latter left the house civility 


had obliged him to offer him as much fishing as | 
» liked, and he could not afterwards withdraw 
Such was the state of things when Sir Roger 
ived in Haeherton, He foon found his friend, | 
ithe two epent an eveuing exchanging con- | 
lences i 
Jack prowised to let hie own affair stand over 
dill his triend’s was settled, and aleo to manage 
au interview between the lovers, 
fn pursuance of this promise he made the beat 
j his way next day vo the Hall, where he luckily | 
und Gwendoline taking an airing on the ter- | 
race, The poor girl looked pale and unwell. As 
he walked towards her, however, she brightened 
up at once, as she rightly looked upon him as her 
ovly friend, for she had been afraid to take eveu 
ila into her confidence. 
"Good evening, Miss Gwendoline!” he said, 
‘T have some news for you, Roger arrived here 
.at night after [left you.” 


“op 








1th, Captain Bramston ¢” 
' Certainly,” said Jack, “and, what is more, he 
ra he must see you to-day,’ 
Oh, yes, [ must see him, but how #” 
i've arranged that,” said the other, “He 
will be in the copee in half-an-hour’s time. Sup- 
7068 We say that we're going fishing? Misa 
Bella will come too, and if you are too tired to go 
farther than the copse, why itis not to be sup 
posed that wears going to lose our fishing for so 
small a reason.” 
Oh, that will do capitally,” said Gwendoline, 
iciighted. “TI will call Bella at once.” 
Miss Bells did not raise any objection t the 
arrangement; she only thought that Gwendo- 
ine was de (rop 
The Squire saw them start, but thinking that 
there was safety in numbers he raised no objec- 
tioa 
Ae they neared the copse Gwendoline pleaded 
fatigue an excuse for goiiig no farther, 


a. 





| why you refuse so steadily to obey my wishes. 


| You scoundrel! how dare you come here? You 


! 

} 

Roger in Hasherton !” she answered, in great | 

-xcibement. “ Are you really telling me the toobey you. I asked you for her once before, 
| and though you refused me I will ask you again.” 
} 
) 








Jack expressed great concern, bub Bella said that 
as Gwendoline was still uot very strong she had 
better go back, So it was all comfortably 
arranged. 

The two disappeared in great spirits, and G wen- 
doline walked slowly to the cepse. Sho had 
hardly reached the littic lawn when the sound of 
quick footsteps -came down the pith, and in a 
moment she was in ber lovex’a armé, 

The pair had much to tel! each other of their 
mutual eufferings since they last partad. Gwen- 
doline was no longer inclined to object to an 
elopement, and i¢ was soon arranged that all the 
detaila were to becommunicated by Jack Bram- 
ston as soon as they could be arran 

They bad settled all this, and as. the evening 
was drawing on had reluctantly agreed that iv 
waa time to pirt, when, jast as they were locked 
in each other's arme in afarewell embrace, ‘a harsh 
voice, tremulous with passion, called from behind 
them,— 

“* So, sir, this ie the way you keep your pro- 
mises, ig it ? 

A» the first sound Roger gave @ start, and 
Gwendoline nearly fainted, 

There ix the twilight stood the Squire, whose 
approach, in their preoccupation. with each other, 
they had failed to notice, As both were silent, 


And this, Gwendoline, is perhaps the reason 


Go home at once} and you, sir, consider your- 
self fortunate that nothing bub my wish tq con- 
ceal my daughter's misconduct prevents me 
having you taken up ag a rogue. and a vagabond. 


doline with a little screara, threw herself between 
them, but Roger, keeping his temper, answered 
quietly,— 

“Don't be afraid, Gwendoline, we are not 
going to hurteach other. I am afraid, Mr. Peus- 
herst, from your manner that you are hardly 
maater of yourself, or likely to listen tothe ex- 
planation which I have to offer.” 

Sir Roger was determiued not to put himeelf 
in the wrong, and was controlling himself by a 
great effort. 

But the other was nob likely to listen to 
reazon. 

“Explanation! ” he roared, “your actions 
have made everything as plain as daylight. 
Gwendoline, choose between that man and me.” 

But Gwendoline, who was standing with her 
lover’s arma clasped round her waist, made no 
effort to move, 

Her father stood aghast, but Roger had re- 
solved on one more effort, 

‘| Courage, my darling,” he whispered. ‘ Do 
as I tell you, and all will come right,” Then he 
added, aloud, -- 

“Gwendolive hardly knows what she is doing, 
Mr. Penshurst, or Lam sure she would be ready 


“ And, I, sir, refuse you with ten times more 
reasou than before. I will never give my consent 
while I live. Come, Gwendoline, you at least, 
ahell not suffer by thie, And you,” to Roger, 
| *do not practise on that weak piri’s feelings, 
You know which way her interest lies, Do not 
seek to stop her.” 

While he was speaking o thousand schemes 
rushed through Roger's brain. He did not, 
above ail things, wish to appear to draw Gwen- 
doline away, and his plans were hardly ready 


yet. 
“Good-bye, darling,” he said, kissing . her. 
* You must go with your father now,” 
The Squire, as she obeyed slowly, told her to 
go home, aud the two were left alone, 
“T wish to tell you,” enid Roger, “that ao 
accidental meeting after but not before I saw 
you revealed to me the state of your daughter's 


mine, and as you had shut the only straight path 
to our meeting we have been forced to do thing: 
by stealth, I may tell you, however, that this 
: the firet time that we have met since that 
ay.” 

“ Although I don’t believe that,” said the 
Squire, “I can tell you that it will be the last,” 
“ That,” said Roger, quite unmoved, “ remains 
tobe seen. The ce with which you have 
treated me hag, I consider, quite absolved me 
from any obligations I owe you as the father of 
jac lady I propose to marry. It sis war to the 
ko 2. ” 


«Thy glad to hear it,” aaid the other ; “I shall 
place.” 


know how toact. And now leave this 
“Good-bye, Mr, Penshurst,” said Roger, 
coolly. “ My great regret in rarrying Gwendo- 
line is——” 4 : 

“You shall never marry Gwendoline, if 1 kili 
her fires!” cried the other, fairly beside him- 
self, 

“Then aw revoir,” replied Sir Roger, avd 
touchivg his hat he lefo the spot, leaving the 
Squire to recover by himself, 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Size Rocer had great reason to regreb his 
decision in giving Gwendoline back to her 
father. 

The latter set to work in earnest to make a 
marriage with her impossible. 

Roger of course d trom Hashertoo, 
leaving Jack, who ao far had escaped detection, 
to watch events. ; 

Bramston’s daily budget of events was not 
encouraging. He described Gwendoline’s condi- 
tion as pitiable beyond description. 

From the day that he discovered that his 
daughter loved Lane the Squire set to work to 
force her to marry the man whom he had choeen. 
To aid him in this he had engaged the assistance 
of the whole family. The resuld was that the 
unfortunate girl, who was by her father’s orders 
confined to the house, taking her exercise under 
his immediate supervision, waa unable, in spite of 
all Jack’s ingenuity, to hear from her lover, and 
at last broke down, and consented to write to 
Sir Roger, telling him that she bad changed her 
miud, and was engaged to be married to Mr. 
Sydney Smythies. 

The arrival of this letter nearly sent Roger 
out of his mind, However, he did the best thing 
ho could, aud took the first train te Hashertan, 
where he found Jack Bramston uearly % discon- 
solate as himself, 

“A nice state of things, Jerry,” he said. “It’s 
a whole week since I have seen Bella, They are 
all es close as posible ab the Hall, but I hear 
about this wedding coming off. It's on Tuesday, 
ao if you want to stop it you've ouly gol five 
days, From all I hear Gwendoline does not 
know what she is doing, and Smythies is one of 
the biggest rascals in England. Run through 
one fortune, and calculated to lead any unfortu- 
nate girl he marries an awful life.” 

“And for this fellow she has thrown me 
over 1” said Roger. 

“ Come ‘now, that’s hardly fair, Remember, 
in the firat place, the position that you have put 
her in by masquerading, and, besides, don’t you 
see she has been forced to do it?” ; 

"Do you really think so?” anid poor Sir 
Roger, catching at a straw of hope, The whole 
of his doubts had been reawakeaed by that ua 
lucky letter. fs A 

* Not got a doubt of it myself. Now listen, 
Jerry, deeds not words must be our motto, so 
here goes.” 

He seated himself at.a table, and wrote on & 
alip of paper :—“ Mest me to-morrow ab seven io 
the morning by the-lower pool, at all coste,” and 
then he signed the note, put it in an envelope, 
which he addressed to Bella Pensheorat, Then 
he strolled down to the village inn. 

He had made the most of his time in Hasher- 
ton, and wae pretty well aware of the habits and 
also the love affaira of the natives. He soot 
discovered the object of his search, the landlord's 








feelings. I thought that her happiness lay in 





son, and called him outside. 
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“Ig Mary coming down to the village to- 
night?” he asked, 

Mary was Miss Penshurst’s maid, and Tom, who 
was keeping company with her, first looked 
sheepish, and then eaid “ he believed she was.” 

lack produced his note and @ sovereign, 

“Tf this note reaches Miss Penshurst you'll 
eb Ave more of these to-morrow,” he said. 

* fom grinned a grin of would-be intelligence, 
and then pocketed them both. 

“Mind,” said Jack, “no one must know of 
‘t but Mary and yourself.” 

The nexp morning he was first si the 
rendezvous. He had not, however, long to 
wait, As Bella came near him she blushed 
very much, though she tried to carry ib of by a 
laugh. 

os this genuine, Captain Brameton!” she 
asked, holding onp her: hand, ‘ET was half 
inclined to think that it was all a hoax.” 

But Jack was serious, 

“JT am afraid, Miss Bella,” he said, “ that I 
have taken a great liberty in asking you to meet 
me here, but I hope you will forgive me when 
you learn the cause,” 

‘ He is going to propose,” thought Bella. 

“ Oan you keep a secret }” asked the other, 

‘Of course I can,” she anewered. 

“Then here goes,” cried Jack, and then and 
there he told the whole story, only suppressing 
Roger's real name, 

Rella looked very grave, 

“Poor Gwendoline,” she sald, “why did she 
not tell me! You must know that this is the 
first of the whole story thad I havo heard, J 
know one thing for certain, and ib has given 
me great trouble, She positively deteste Mr. 
Smythies,” 

" Are you sure of that)” asked Jack, 

" Certain, This letter you. speak of must bave 
been wrung from her almost by force,” 

Aud is she really goipg to marry him }” 

“ Yea; may father insists upon it,” said 
Bella. 

“Then all. I've got. to say is we muet pre- 
vent it,” 

“ We Bid 

** Yes; you and J,” 

“ But how?” 

Ina very simple way. We must help Miss 
Gwendoline to run away.” 

" But,” said, the other, very earnestly, “ can 
you tell me, upon, your hovour, that Captain 
Fane is a proper person for my sister to 
marry }” 

“Captain Lane is a gentleman, a distinguished 
ofticer, and from what I know of himsel? and, his 
family rs fit to be the husband of ayy woman ia 
Smpland.”? 

i. why does my father object to him so 
much 3” 

‘Your father is, an old——~, I mean to vay 
your father fs very hasty at jumping at con- 
¢lusions, But now for our plans, Firstly, you 
must cheer your sister.up. Secondly, you must 
help her to evcape, Thirdly, you must keep it 
‘la profound secret.” 

‘You have no idea how closely Gwendoline is 
watched,” said Bella, 

“Good. What is the nearest point to your 
house on the main road 3” os 

The West lodge,” 

‘Thad won’t do,” said Jack, thoughtfully, 
By-the-bye, though, Jackson’s farm is only a 
quarter-of-a-mile from the Hall, and there is a 

goed road up to that We can cross the river 
in the punt, So far so good. On Monday even- 
ing you musb swauggle your sister out of the 
house. I will meet you ia the garden, and see 
you acrose the river, There we will have o 
carriage waiting, and they can catch the mail 
from Plymouth at Doveton. Before your father 
fads out that they are gone they will be in 
London, and before he can follow they will be 
married,” 

_ Well, I will try ; but I must get back, as my 
father will miss me, . Good-bye.” 

Jack felt much inclined to do a little business 
oD bis own account, but, consideration for his 
frieod restrained him. 

Monday wae the might before the wedding, and 


 @ plain fellow, and I know I don’t deserve cach 


had both been dining with the family ab the | 
Hall, 

Tt was to be a very quieb wedding, the reason 
alleged being Gwendoline’s health. 

Having seen them oub of the house the Squire 
proceeded upstairs to his own room, delighted in 
the idea that his wishes were at last in a fair way 
to accomplishment, 

He noticed a light in Bella’s room, but thought 
nothing of it, and passing on wai soon fast 
asleep. 

As the clock struck twelve, miduight, Bella's 
door opened, and she came out fully dressed for 
outdoor ¢ xercise, 

Stealing softly down the passage she reached 
her sister’s room, and opened the door, Gwea- 
doline came out at once, fully dressed like her 
sister, and looking better than she had for weeks 





The two sisters were clasped in each other's 
arms for 8 moment, and then began stealthily t 
descend the stairs, 

Passing across the Hall they entered the kitchen 
preruises, where they found Mary waitivg, ready 
to close the door behind them. 

“* Good-bye, Mary,” asid Gwendoline. 

“ Good-bye, Miss Gwendoline, and Heaven 
bless you! I hope you'll be happy,” and Gwen- 
doline passed outside the door of her houee, 
which she mighd possibly never re-enter, 

In the garden they found Jack walting. 

“O©ome along,” he said, we've uo time to 
lose,”’ and giving each an arm he led the way 
across the lawn, As they got close to the river 
the moon rose, and they could distinguish two 
figures in the boat, As they reached the bank 
one of them sprang sshore and claxped Gwendo- 
line in bis arma, 

** Mine ab last and for ever, darling!” he said, 
* Do you stil] intend to take me!” 

Buv Gwendoline’s only answer was to nestle 
closer to him, 

‘* Come aloug, Jack,” called his friend from 
the boat, 

But Jack lingered. 

“ Safo ab last,” he said to Bella, as the lover's 
rushed into each other’s armas, | 

“ Yes, they are safe enough; but what is to 
become of me,!’’ she answered, “I haye got to | 





; 


t my father to-morrow.” 
“You need. not, unless you want to,” said 
Jack. “Come along with us, Yes, Bella, ' am 





luck, but I think you care a little for me, and 7 
care a great deal for you.” 

‘‘“What do you mean?’ she asked in sur- 
prise. 

“Why, Ivote we join them, We can all be | 
married together,” 

“Are you coming, Jack? We shall miss the | 
train |” ‘called Roger from the boat. 

“ Coming,” was the answer, as Jack cavght up | 
Bella in his arms and carried her towards the | 





nk. 

“What, both of you!” eaid Roger, 

"Yea, both of us, Eh, Bella?” 

And Bella,.made only little “yes” answer 
several questions, 





CHAPTER VIL 


Tux four lovers hastened to the farmhouse, 
and at ovce entered the carriage which was in 
waiting, and drove off. 
The station was reached in time, and the train 
in due couree deposited them at Paddington. 
Roger made the best of his way to a private 
hotel near Regent’a-park, where he wes evidently 
expected, 

Handing over the two gitla to the care of the 
landlady, and recommending them to take some 





hurried off to Doctors’-commons to get the 
license for Jack’s marriage. 
«This is a nice game of yours, Master Jack,” 





follow my example ? 
“ Why, you see,” said his friend, “after the 





tbe bridegroom elect, attended by his best man, 


lA 


said Roger, as they were driving back to the | sofe, Her sister rushed to her, but she motio 
hotel. “Whatever pub it into your head tc | her away. 


pect anything, and as I was preity certain he 
would find out my share in the business I was 
afraid I might be put under the same ban a 
yourself,” 

" Well, it’s done now, so there is an end of it, 
and the only thing is to get married as B0on as 
possible,” 

It was a funny wedding, with only the land- 
lady of the hotel and the pew-opener to wituess 
th 


The four ruvaways were all dreseed in their 
travelling costume, and the clergymen was a very 
young curate, who, taking this for an ordinar; 
wedding, was very niuch surprised at the hand- 
some fee which he received. 

There was also a curious incident in the vestry 
after the ceremony was over. Roger wrote his 
tame first, 

“Why, Roger,” said his bride, “ what a fuany 
way you have written your name? It looks a 
good deal more like Yane than Lane.” 

“Only my bad writing,” said Roger, coolly. 

Captain Bramston made a great fuss hers 
over signing his name, in order to create o 
diversion, 

In epite of the writer’s denial, when he came to 
look at it again after they had all left the young 
clergyman said to himself that it was a greet 
deal more like Vane than Lane ; he even referred 
it to the pew-opener, but the latier, in considera 
tion of his having acted the happy father to both 
brides, had received such a gratuity as he never 
remembered to have got before, and, 'n conse- 
quence, he was quite incapable of giving any 


| opinion atall, 


The two couples started in the afternoon ia 
the orthodox. way for Paris, The evening raail- 
train put them beyond the reach of pursuit, aa 
the morping’s work had made such a pursnio 
useless. 

The first week apeat in Paris was a continued 
round of gaiety. The mornings’ shopping, the 
afternoons’ and evenings’ sight-seciug made the 
time pass almost too quickly. 

Ina few days the ladies had made good the 
deficiencies caused in their wardrobes by thei: 
hasty flight from home, and by the ond of the 


| week theses young matrons felt that, after all, the 
' married state was all that their father hed tried 


to make them believe. 

Soe a month passed, till Jack Bramston one day 
announced that be thought it was about time to 
go home, and introduce his bride to his mother 
and sisters. 

Sir Roger, who had no belongings, and who 
was enjoying himself thoroughly, had no. wish to 
leave Paris, and Gwendoline only wished to do 
what he liked, So ib was. decided that the 
couples should separate after a few days. 

These few days, however, broughd adoub 1 
strange change in Bella, who, ao far from gon- 
tinuing her former cordial manner to Gwendoline’s 
husband, began to avoid his society, while an 
increased affection towarde Gwendoline seemed 
to spring up at the same time, 

At Jast, on the very dey on which she wns to 
leave for England, she took advantage of finding 
Gwendoline alone to broach the subject next ber 
heart. 

“ Gwendcline, dear,” she said, very gravely, 
have something very important bo tell you.” 

“What is the matter?” sshed Gwendoline, 
alarmed by her sister's serious air. 

“Do you remember anything perticular 
happening in the church when we were 
married ?”’ 

“ Wo, certafuty not.” 

'€Not in the registry, when your husband 


¥ 


signed his name!’ 


“You mean my saying it looked a great desi 


more Jike Vane than Lane. Yes. What about 
ce. ? ” 


rest, he and his friend, after a hasty breakfast, | }' 


“Merely that the name was Vane, and pot 


Lane,’ 


Gwendoline turned pzle and sank upon the 


q 
100) 


“What proof have you of this?” she asked. 
Bella pulled out of ber pocket a handkerchief, 


specimen which we have had of the old gentle- | which, by its peculiar border, Gwend line at once 
man's way of conducting business one might ex-' ssw to be Roger's. 


She gave it to her sister 
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wat there in the corner was written “ Roger 


Vane.” 

For a short time both were silent. Then 
Gwendoline cried — 

“Ob, Bella! what does this mean ?” 

“Simply that your husband is not living under 
his right name,” 

For a couple of hours the two talked it over 
with every possible conjecture as to what it could 
mean; aud then Bella, with many tears and 
preparations, left her sister to complete her own 
preparations for the journey. 

Left to herself poor Gwendoline felt as if her 
heart would break. There was no doubt about 
it now. Roger bad done something to prevent 
his wishing to appear in his own name, and she 
waa the victim. Why had he not trusted her? 
she asked. She could not believe in his being 
really bad, but atill, why should he need this 
concealment? One thing she was determined, 
and that was to conceal her knowledge of the 
secret, and continue loving him till he proved 
himself unworthy of the trust 

Koger, ignorant, of course, of the reason, was 
horror-stricken to find the change. She looked 
wretchedly il, auc he in vain tried to learn a 
reason. At last be put ib down to her grief at 
her sister's departure. 

Things were in this state when, about a week 
after the Bramstons’ departures, Roger and his 
wife atrolled out to allow the latter to look at 
the shopt. Something in one of them caught 
Gwendoline's oye, and while she was examining 
it she became aware that her husband had meta 
friend, 

‘Why, Jerry,” he wae saying, “ you’re about 
the last man I should have expected to see bere,”’ 

“ And where do you spring from yourself?” 
asked Sir Roger. 

“Oh, luck now, as usual. Got leave last moath, 
took the firet ship, and here I am. All the fellows 
in the regiment were betting two to one that you 
never came out, and that if you did, you would 
lee married |” 

“And they would nave won the last!” said 
his Friend, 

‘‘What, do you mean to say so!” cried the 
stranger. “That comes of baing a great man! 
Must marry for the sake of the family, When is 
in to come off} By the way, where is Jack 
Bramston t” r 

“ He was here afew days since ; we came over 
oge ther.” 

“‘ I might have known that,” was the rejoinder, 

‘Well, so you're going to be married t”'- 

“T never said I was going to be married!” 
said Sir Roger, with a smile. 

“What, never married already? Whet a 
yaick fellow youare. I never heard anything 
shoub it. Never mind; I must run over to 
uglend for a couple of days, but when I get 
hack Dil come and call. Your wife will be glad 
td mest an old friend of yours, that ia, if she is 
fib to be your wife,” he added, so affectionately 

bat Gwendoline noticed the tone, 

‘Perhaps you have met before!” said Sir 
Roger. 

Hie friend’s face fell at oncs, 

‘You don't mean to aay that ehe hag caught 
you?” he cried. “Your fellows all d@aid she 
would; but still, so soon after her husband's 
death ¥” 

“Gerald, you're talking nonsense! Who do 
you think I have married !” asked Sir Roger. 

'' Mabel Poynts, of course |” 

“And where's Poynts!” asked Sir Roger, in 
ao calm a tone that bis friend saw he had made a 
utigtake. 

“ Died of cholera a month after they were 
married, Mrs. Poyntz and old Hunter, who 

cume into his off-reckonings directly after, came 
home at once.” 

“You don’t say so }” 

“ Quite true, I assure you. Well, good-bye, 
Jerry! I've got an appointment,” and the 


soranger waa gone, 
Gwendoline, anxious to get a clue, did not 
s,0W much concern aboul the stranger. At the 
sume time she had overheard enough of the con- 
versation to confirm her woret suspicions, and 
li the jeslousy of Ler nature had been roused by 
the mention of Mabel Foynts's name, for she 


remerabered having seen her, and her wonderful 
beauty gave a colouring to the wildest theories. 

She returned to the hotel, feeling that a man 
who could live under au assumed name was full 
capable of concealing hie feelings under a mas 
of love. But why had he married her ? 


CHAPTER IX. 


Saorriy after the Bramstons left Paris it 
ons morning that Sir Roger, returning 
from his walk, entered the public salon of the 
hotel, intending to read the papers. The only 
other occupant of the room was a lady in deep 
mourning. 

Just as he was seating himself a faint exclama- 
tion of surprise caused him to look towards her, 
and, at a glance, he recognised his former fancée, 
Mabel Poyntz. 

She was the firsh of the two to break the 
silence. 

“ How do you do, Sir rt gs #” she said, with 
a forced smile, ‘or ought I to call you Captain 
Lane {" 

Roger stared at her; then realising that she 
must have got his name from the hotel register, 
he replied,— 

"Tam known here as Captain Lane, Mra, 
Poyntz, but you can call me whichever you 
like,’ 

** Still under a false name!” she said, half to 
herself. “TI thought that you would have left 
that at Hasherton.” 

“ Hasherton,” repeated Sir Roger, surprised to 
find his movements so well known. ‘' How do 
you know Hasherton ¢” 

‘*My father hae taken a house there, and I 
spent three weeke with him a short time since,” 

“Oh!” said Roger, rather relieved. 

** Yes, and was glad to find you so well en- 

d,” she went on, half regretfully, half mock- 
ingly,‘ making up for other people’s short-comings 
with a new love.” 

“pon my word, she talks as If Ponytz had 
never existed, and jilting a man wae an everyday 
occurrence with her,” thought Sir Roger. 

“Ah! Roger,” she continued, treating him to 
the full power of her beautiful eyes, “I know 
that I don’t deserve your pity, but still in my 
place, you know , 

“I am sure I pity you very heartily, Mra. 
Ponyta,” said Sir Roger, “I was very grieved 
to hear of your husband's death.” 

Mabel bither lip. She had, in reality, cared 
very little more for Poyntz than for Sir Roger, 
and had merely made love to him from caprice, 
because ehe enjoyed anything which savoured of 
deceit. 

At the preeent time she was actually calcu- 
lating the chance of being able to explain her 
former conduct, and bring Sie Roger, whom she 
knew to have loved her passionately, to her feet 


n. 
ay Gerald i” she said; ‘‘only think what 
a sudden death. Ah, well, f must not complain. 
I threw away « great happiness for his sake, and 
yot he was taken from me ab once.” 
As she said this ehe applied her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and them looked tenderly at Sir 





glance, which a year before would have 
brought him to her feet, had no effect whatsover 
on the Baronet ; his only wish waa to put an end 
to the iaterview. 

“Good morning, Mra. Poyntz,” he said. “I 
have some letters to write, and as I have promised 
bo take my wife for a drive this——-” 

“Your wife!” exclaimed Mabel. 

“Yes, my wife,” was the answer ; “ Gwendo- 
line Penahurst.” 

Fors second Mabel's face clouded over. How- 
ever, now that he was beyond her reach she did 
not wish to appear jealous, so she said,— 

“Why, I understood that Mr. Penshurst had 
forbidden you the house ¢” 

** Yee, he did, but I was not going to be stoppei 
by that ; we eloped.” : 

“How romantic |” she said, with a slight sneer, 

* And that was not all, for Jack Bramston ran 





off with Bella, the other sister.” 








This was too much for Mabel's gravity, aud, 
forgetting her own disappointed bopes, she 
laughed outright. , 

Well, Roger,” she said ; “Iam glad that she 
has got so good a husbend ; but, at all events, 
she will not make a very haughty Lady Vane.” 

“ At all eventa she will be an honest one,” 
said Roger, who did not relish her laughing at 
his wife, 

Wait till you have seen a little more of her,” 
answered the other. - “People change afcer 


Then it flashed across Sir Roger's min that 
Gwendoline had already changed ; he did not, 
however, say 80. : 

“* Well, Sir Roger,” said Mabel, holding out her 
hand ; “we can, at all events, for the future be 
oi walia 1 id Sir R 

by ngly,” eaid Sir iia 

habe gels Gn enti al a dress behind them 
made him turn. 

There stood Gwendoline, staring at Roger with 
dismay in her sad eyes. 

“Gwendoline, my dear, let me introduce an 
old friend, Mra. Poyntz.’ said Roger. 

Gwendoline bowed stiffly. 

“ Are you coming out, Roger!” she asked, 

* At once,” he answered ; and saying good-bye 
to Mabel, he followed her to their own sitting- 
room 


“ Roger,” she said, as he closed the door; “ who 
is Mrs. Poyntz?” 

“ An old friend of mine,” he answered. 

“ An old friend and a very dear friend, if what 
I heard yesterday is correct. I can bear this no 
longer,” she cried, bursting into tears. “ You 
married me.under a falee name” (Roger started), 
“ you cannot deny it, and now I find you on the 
mosb intimate terms with that woman. Until 
you can and will explain these things I will not 
speak to you re i 

And before he ceuld prevent her she ran to 
her own room, shut herself in, and looked the 
door, 

Sir Roger tried ia vain to open it, nor could 
he get her to answer. 

Fairly at his wits’ ends, he at last determined 
to try one last expedient ; he went to Mabel 
Poyntz’s rooms and sending in his card, asked for 
an interview. This was granted. 

“Well, Sir Roger,” she asked, ‘as she noticed 
his excitewient ; “is anything wrong!” 

“ Everything,” was the answer. “ Mabel, you 
once Mid me,;a great wrong, you can now 
repair it.” 

“How t" she asked. 

“Do me a kindness which I can never repay 
all my life. Gwendoline hus found out that Lane 
is not my name, and she has heard or sus- 
pects that you and I were once something more 
thau frie She has locked herself in her own 
room, and refuses to see me. Will you go te her 
and tell her the truth ¢” 

At first the other hesitated. 

“ She may refuse to see me, also,” she said, 

"You ¢an, at all events, try.” 

“ Very well, I will.” 

Left to himself, Sir Roger paced the room In 
the wildest impatience. [t was fully an hour 
before Mre, Puyntz returned. 

“ Youvan go to her now," was all she said. 

An inetant afterwards Gwendoline was. in 
his arms, sobbing as if her heart would break, 
and begging his forgiveness for having doubied 
him. 

“Oh, Roger,” she said, “ will you ever forgive 


me?” 


“Tt was all my fault,” he answered. “I did 
not tell you the truth ; I was afraid to,” 

“Why, Roger?” 

Then Sir Roger told her all his past history, 
and kept back nothing except his soldiering, 
which he did not care to brag about, 

“And you once loved Mrs. Pogntz?” she 
asked, as he finished. 

He nodded, 

“And de you now?” she asked, slyly, for 
which she was punished by a kiss. 

Then there were the Poyntzs to call upor, 
Bella to be written to, and all sorts of other 
things to be done, 

Colonel Hunter and his daugl ter, who were on 
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their way horace, undertook to enlighien the 
Squire. . 

The Jatter, on first hearing the news, refused 
to believe it, and then declared that he could 
never be reconciled. 

But being much talked to by hie wife and 
sister, and much remonstrated with by the 
old Colonel, he consented to let bygones be 
bygones. 

Then, having retired to his own room, he spent 
half an hour chuckling, at the end of which he 
bed to start for quarter sessions, where he told 
everybody once (and some of them twice) what a 
grand mateh his daughter Gwendoline had made, 
quite forgetting to add that he personal!y had 
done hia best to prevent Mer marrying at a) 

He was not nearly so ready to forgive the 
Bramstons, but a cousin of Jack’s providentially 
dying ab that time, and leaving. him heir to 
the Pandridge title and estates, he suddenly 
became mollified and consented to receive thc m 
all. 

Need one tell how the whole village of Hasher- 
ton turned out en masse to welcome the Squire’s 
daughters } 

How Tom's feelings, getting s» much the 
beiter of him, he had insisted upon pretty 
Mary's vaming the day; and, lastly, how 
vortby Mrs. Prince, either from emotion or 
strong waters, was iu such a state of excile- 
went thet she nearly missed seeing the couples 
pass altogether ? 

Nor need one tell of the triumphal entry into 
Danebury, and the disgust of the roatch- making 
mamwmas with the marriageable daughters, 

Sir Roger and hie wife never had another 
misuncerstanding, There is no louger any fear 
of the Baronetcy dying out, 

Jack became Lord Dandridge in course of time, 
and quite threw S'r Roger into the shade with 
the Squire, who, by-the-bye, has now managed 
to persuade himself that it was entirely through 
his desperate exertions that hie daugtern married 
so well, 

Mabel Poyntz laid si to young Penshurst 
with such success that an has become the wife 
of the future Squire. 

They all live on the best of terms, so much so 
that Roger has been distinctly heard to cay that 
he deca nob in the least regret his duplicity, 
and, indeed, he has got more than he deserved 
by means of— 


Gwenpouwe's Mistake, 
[rae END. 








BARGAINS. 


Ir is the fashion to talk as if women were the 
only dupee of the sellers of bargains. Undoubt- 
edly the glowing advertisements of “ Giand 
sales” and “ Astonishing Sacrificea” allure the 
feminine mind In a way they do uct the mascu- 
ine; but what about the horse that a friend 
wants te sell, or knows someone who wants to 
sell, “ privately, without all the bother of dealers, 
you know?” 

Whot of the house that was cffered at such a 
recuction on such perfectly plausible grounds ! 
Of the wine secured at a sale? Of the china 
picked up by the amateur at a shop in a country 
town, where the “man did not know its value,” 
which, as he obtained five times the feir price for 
his wares, itis charitable to hope was the case? 
No; the passion for bargain buying is coo universal 
for any of wa to throw stones at our nefghbour’s 
weakness in this respect, 

_, The richest share it with the poorest ; nay, 
‘se richest people are often the most zealous 
bargain hunters, 

\ collector will pride hiaself as much cn the 
Ow price paid for his treasures as on the 
treasures themselves, 

‘I picked it up for @ mere song,” is 9 favourite 
ast, and perhaps, in many inetances, this price 
W” Quite fair, as in the case of the lady who- 
otlered Garrick g tragedy “for nothing,” to 


which he replied that the anthoress had accu- 
rately estimated the value of her work. Very 
absurd stories might be told of the experiences of 
bargain buyers. 

There is a tale of a country parish, too poor to 
afford an organ or harmonium, the vicar of 
which secured, at a sale, a very large musical 
box, which played the “Old Hundredth” and 
other hymn tunes, 

Delighted with his bargain (the box had been 
sold cheaply), it was arranged that ita music 
should accompany his singers on the ensuing Sun- 
day ; and the box played the bymn tune to the 
general satisfaction. t what were the feelings 
of the vicar when, instead of decorously atopping 
at the end of the last verse, the profane box 
struck up “ The Blue Bells of Scotland t” 

The clerk hurried to the rescue, but, unfortu- 
nately, touched a wrdtg spring, and only con- 
verted the Scottish song into the yet more 
indecorous melody of “ Drops of Brandy.” 

Amid the stifled titters of the congregation, 
the cfiending instrument was hurried out of 
| church, and was heard at intervals in the churehb- 
hy cheerfully carolling a succession of lively 

rs, 

The bergain-loving vicar was afterwards con- 
tent to manage without music as heretofore, 

There was an old method of “ making an April 
fool,” by giving the victim of ihe. boax s letter 
containing the words " send the foo! on.” 

These credentials having been duly dolivered, 
the recipient of the epistle wrote « similar message 
to someore else, till the unfortunate letter- 
carrier had made the tour af the parieh. 

A eomewhat similar custom prevails among 
buyers of bargains. They are generally extremely 
eager to share their good fortune with their 
neighbours, and readily hand on their bargains 
to another dupe, 








MADELINE GRANT. 
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28 CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Tr so pleased Mr, Grant that he and all his 
party should go for an ezcursion to Loch 

mond. 

Disgraceful to state, many of them had never 
seen far-famed Ben Lomond towering at one side 
and the cobbler and his wife at the other, and the 
island dotted lake between. Such ignorance was 
to be rectified promptly, and by a twenty mile 
drive, 

The party of excursioniate found themselves all 
rather ~sti‘ily descending from the coach at 
Inversnail and enabarking on the steamer, already 
crowded with tourista, 

Down the loch they puffed, the cense black 
smoke from the steamer’s funvel by no means 





isaproving the view. 

But the day was beautiful, the water reflecting 
the mountaine; and the top of Ben Lomond 
without his nightcap for once, They stopped at 
various places along the lake, taking in or dis- 
embarking tourista, 

Many were really quite studies in their way—- 
the old gentleman with » long beard, who carried 
his wife’s hat tied up in a pocket-handkerchic?, 
whilet she wore a bonnet dated tweaty years 
back ; the German youth, in a bright green cloth 
suit and worked skull-cap ; the Americane ; the 
French, especially the elderly, faded-looking lady, 
who looked like a fashion plate, and sat with an 
umbrella over her head a)l the time, and never 
even glanced at the scenery ; then the brides and 





bridegrooms, who pretended they were old 
married people—-specially the bride of three 
weeks, who talked of the cook and her good recipe 
for marmalade to put the suspicious off their | 
ard, 

Madeline did not notice the humours of the 
boat; she was taken up with the views, and 
looking in every place but the right for Rob 
Roy's cave and the floating island, &c. They 





Balroch, where was the train, and where 
were swarnis of tourists panting to rush on 
board. 

Among those who came down the gangway, 
more deifberately and seemingly callous to hin 
chance of a seat, was Mr, Glyn-—yes, Mr. 
Glyn } 

Madeline was the fret to recognise him, 
and as she did so her heart gave a convulsive 
throb, : 

To accost him wae not to be thought of ; but 
her father’s eager little eyes soon spied him opt, 
and he soon ran him down. In {ve minutes 
more he had rejoined the party with his friend 
in tow, and was saying to his white-faved 
daughter,— — 

* Madeline, don’t you remember Mr. Glyn }"’ 

Madeline smiled a ghastly smile, and bowed, 
and muttered incoherently, Her curiously 
constrained manner was, fortunately for her, un- 
noticed, as her brisk little parent fussed about, 
presenting the barrister to one of the party after 
the other in succession, whispering asides behind 
his hand-—" Great legal star! Moat rising man 
at the bar !”—-whilot Mise Grant turned away 
and busied herself in looking over a series of 
views that were exposed in a basket for sale, and 
made a feint of selecting half-a-dozen. 

Mr. Grant had very ticklish law case In band. 
Mr. Glyu had already been the means of pulling 
a number of chestnuts out of the fire for him a: 
counsel, and he trusted that he would do so 
again! and to make ib worth his while, as he 
remarked to himself, he would have him at 
Dunkearn, and give bim a fortnight’s grouse- 
shooting there. 

Madeline and Mr. Glyn did not seem to “ hit it 
off,” but that went for nothing ; he wae masber 
in his own house, and trusted to his own resources 
to manipulate matters to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, thinking (with a folly that wae extra 
ordinary in soshrewd a man of business) that he 
had only to enlist Mr. Glyn’s personal interest ¢ 
ensure the success of his suit, 

“ Nothing like a little bribery and corrvp- 
tion.” 


But Madeline must do the agreeable ; he was 
not going to allow her airs and nonsense to pui 
| themselves in the way of his most important 
interests ; and walking over to where she stood 
mechanically handling the photographs, he 
whispered, — 

“Look here, Maddie, I wish you to he pe 
ticularly attentive to Glyn. Iknow you sod h 
have had some row, but you must put your pride 
in your pocket and be ogreeable to him as my 
guest. His assistance is of importance. I'm 
going to ask him to Dunkearn, and mind you 
back me wp!” 

‘To ask him to Dunkearn?” she echoed, 
drawing a deep breath, her face crimson with 
painfu! feeling. ‘ Do not—do not! You know 
not whst you sre doing! ’’ she whispered ; bus 
her last words died away unheard, 

Mr Gran, a man of action, had again seized 
upon Mr. Glyu, and leading him up to his 
daughter, said,—- 

** Mise Grant is anxious to persuade you to 
come and pay usa visit in our little highland 
home ”-—his playful way of alludiog to Dunkearn 
Castle. “You told me just now that your 
travelling companion had returned to England, 
summoned by telegram, aud that you had still a 
fortnight’s leave. Spend that fortaighd with 
us! Jam sure that there ls nothing to preven! 
you, and no one could be more weltome--eh, 
Maddie!” glancing quickly into the pale, intent 
face of hia daughter. 

"No one!” she echoed, mechanically; the 
words were epoken in a low tone, but with an air 
of quiet decision. 

But still Mr. Glyn “was afraid that he really 
could not manage it, much as he was indebted to 
Mr. Grant. His time, although he had talked of 
a fortnight, wae scarcely his own. He coust 
deny himself the pleasure, although the tempta- 
tion was great.” 

Madeline, who was but too well acquainted 
with every inflection of hie voice, knew that M-. 
Glyn was speaking ironical'y; but Mr, Grann 
accepted his speech “au picd de Ia lettre,” and 








came at last to the very end of the Loch, to 


wining, said,-— 
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Cream. a ad 

“JT will leave it allin my daughter's hands, | 
Sie ahal! persuade you,’ moved quickly away, | 
bestowing ere he did so one imperious light ning | 
glance upov his unhappy offspring, that clea rly 

: 
6ald,-~ 

Mind what you are about,” 

And thi is the two were left to themselves ; and 
Madsline’s face, os she watched her retre ating 


parent, bu ae with @ painful feeling of degrata- 
a. He evidently iatended that hia daughter's 
ce should lure thia* young man to her 


wnt Me. Giyn and Madeline had had a 
he knew, but quarrels among young 
ly so many storms {n teacups, 


2 ’ 
people were mer 


aud net to be deemed worthy of cotice by a man 
like himself, who looked back on sixty yeare—of 
» hard fight for success—a desperate hand-to- 
ind siruggle with time,and circumstance and 
cuacce 

If he could claim the El Dorado silver lode— 
to which that villain Fernandez Riceo bad put 
in & counter-claim--be would be able to snap ais 
fingers at Fate 


legal conundrum or lottery, and 
his fxith im this keen, expert, 
who was clever—very clever— 
rt” (as Mr. Glyn termed them) 


lb was all 2 
he bad pigned 


young lawyer, 


aba Whore 
ideas fell from his lips with the ése of everyday 
common: (aces 

Madelise and Hugh were face to face and 
alone—sitbough in # crowd-—-and Madeline 
invstincti? ly raived | ver eyes to meet those of her 
ompanion he first time, Io these she met 
an cuajenton 1 of the most unmitigated indilfer- 
ence and ¢r aah. 

* Had you not better sit down?” he said, 
pushing aside her basket to make plenty of 
room, and then takivg a seat beside her. “ Your 


father wishes me to pay him a visit; but, what 


io you say, Mise Geant?” he asked, with con- 
2entrated bitterness, 
“T way, come,”she said, faintly, after a glance 
hie face, which had suddenly grown white, 


ad the lines hardened round hia lips, as he told 
himself that here—now once more flung by fata 
across his path——was the girl who had blighted 
is life and ruined his hopes, What judgment 
ibould be meted out to a Judgment—uot 
saerey. At last he gaid, quietly, 

*' Don't you think it would be rather a mis- 
take?” 

*No,”’ she murmured, looking straight before 
her, “It seems as if it were the finger of Provi- 
deco, My father has taken an odd—an unusual 
favcy to you. Once under his roof I shall make 
the coufession that I ought to have made long 
feaning ‘that you were my wife?” he 
sneered, 

Ves.” 

* Te i very much, but pray do not 

ind ; itis coo late vow, If the child hadlived 
Lacre would have been.an object in making thie 
announcement. Aa he ig gone it does not matter; 
'c would be a fatal mistake to do anything 
tue sort. i 
Mie: Grant, the daughter of one of my clients— 
bing elee, I have made my mind perfectly 
farai iar with the idea, and buried the past. The 
ssousr you dig a -gtave for yours the better. 
Nothing—nothing cam bridge the gulf between 
we 00 more to me now than ’’—look- 


in fact 
« 


us You 


ing up for an illustration‘ one of those gicls. 


ver thore. 

Madelive—who was fully prepared to be peni- 
teat, and to make what amends for the past she 
evuld, sod who had been hoping that some time 
Hugh wou 
had said on that terrible day last June—was cut 
te the core of her heart, 

Grief, anger, shame, segmed 
dows ali power of self-control. 

She held her parasol between her face and the 

rowd, and with a great etlort repressed ‘her 
‘ awerting tears, but two escaped in ‘spite of her, 
sud rolied down either cheek, 

“ Yea,” she raurmured, as she hastily brushed 
them away, “1 know I have sinned pasb forgtive- 
ness, and I will bury my past too. I suppose 
rou will not 9” 


OWe 


likely to bear 


ome to Dunkearn } 
U, I'm a not sure that I won't, 


Business 


s¢ he might then be moulded to hie owa | 





have no wife, You are simply’ 





| eh § 


tid seek her out and withdraw what he | 





business, It is to talk overeome legal matters, 
1 not to see my prowess with a breechloader, 
father is so anxious for the | Pleasure of 
my company. After all, I will come.” 

‘* Miss Grant,” said one of the Fortescue girls, 
coming over to her suddenly, “I want to intro- 


an 
that yout 


ati you to an old friend, a school-fellow. You 


surely remember Florence Blant ? You were at 
Mrs. Penn's together for years, she says,” 

And there was Florence, as brown, sharp-faced, 
thick-set as ever, beaming at her under a big 
coloured parasol. 

“Why, Madeline,” kissing her, “who would 
have expected this’ I would just barely know 
you. You are quite different to what I thought 
you would be,” eyeing her plain bub expensive- 
looking tailor-made dress and general entourage — 
cloak, hat, parasol, On everything Misa Fio- 
rence's acuie eyes read the word moncy,. 

*T hope lam not a sad wreck?” said Made- 
me with a ghastly effort at gaiety as she stood 


PO Not at all; quite the other way. ~By-the- 
bye, is not that gentleman Mr, Glyn?” she 
added, in 4 lower voice, 

Madeline uodded in the affirmative. 

“Mr. Glyn,” cried Florence, extending .her 
hand, ‘' I am so glad to see you, too. You don’t 
remember me, but I remember you at Mrs. 
Peun’s breaking-ups. You see, one or two gen- 
tlemen amovg a crowd of girls are more easily 
remembéred than the crowd of girls by the one 
or two gentlemen,” 

And then she chattered on with as much volu- 
bility as ever, asking point-blank questions with 
her usual directness, blubdering with elephantine 
tread over the most delicate ground. 

Still, Madelioe was glad to meet her, and find- 
ing that she snd an aunt and cousin were making 
& Highland tour, asked her (minus the reet of 
the party) to come and spend @ month at Dun- 
kearn, promising her a safe convoy south, 

Florence literally ry ab the 
luggage was on houd would be delighted 
to come now, 

After a parley with her aunt, who was much 
impressed by Fio’s fashionable friends, the whole 
thing was arranged, and the Dunkearn party at 
dinner vext evening had two new recruits—Miss 
Florence Blunt and Mr. Giyn, 

* By-the-way, Maddie,” said- that young lady 
as her hostess ‘accompanied her to her room to 
see that everything was comfortable and correct, 
“T'm going to ask you something you need not 
answer upless you like, You know that I left 
school a great while before you did—but was it 
true that there was some awful row at the Penns 
aboup you and Mr..Glyal”™ looking af ber 
sharply with her inquisitive eyes, 

“ What do-you mean, Fiorence!” said Made- 
line; with an assumed dignity, though her heart) 
was beating very fast. 

“Oh, if you're going to look at me in that way 
I mean nothing,” said Mias-Bluut, coolly ; “ but 
you and he had a ‘lirtation—shad you not ¢” 

“T wonder how many you've iad 1” said the 
other, evasively. 

- Ob,” boastfully, and suryeying her very plain 
reflection ia the glass as she spoke, “ heaps, What! 
a atate the Penns must have been in when your 
father turned up trumpa, after all, Maddie ? 

I never ateyed i in such a lonely place! I suppose,” 
artfully, “ yeu are very rich #” 

‘* Well, yea, I belleve my father is,” in- 
differently. 

“He will expect you, to marry a lord at least, 
Which of the two that are here’ 

* Come now, Flo, you want to know too much,” 
said Madeline, “You know your old name at 
school. Miss—why-—why—Lady Curiosity!” 

‘Ob, pooh! that’s an old story now. Well, 
since you wou’t stay, good night ; but there’s not 
a bit of barm that I can see fn taking an affec- 
tionate interest in one’s neighbour's affairs.” 

And Miss Florence as she lay in bed indulged 
in a pleasant conviction that she had done a 
capital day’s work in coming across Maddie Grant 
once more—Maddie Grant rich, and not the 
nursery governess, whom she had labelled her 
mentally, and stored her away in that character 
for aye; but Madeline Grant a grand lady, 
beautifully dressed, prettier than ever, the mis- 





idea ; her | 





tress of a castleful of servants, and entertaining 
lords and ladies. It was wonderful! 

“But how confused she looked when I said 
that about Mr. Glyn,” said Florence to herself, 
“and how she drew herself up, and put on her 
touch-me-not look I remember go ! 
br will find, my dear Maddie, that I’m not called 

ady Why Why for nothing { Tamell’a rat. I 
I shall make out Ieabella Carr's address, and 
Gnd out everything there is to find out. What is 
the harm! Ifitis all right there ismoneod for 
anyone to fear their past being looked into,” 

u her heart of hearts Flo, who thought much 
of her own status as 4 rich ‘man’s daughter, was 
jealous of Madeline’s position, and would have 
been by no means sorry to find a little rift within 
the lute. 

She could not conceal from herself that Made. 
line’s tion was far removed from her. own; 
that there was an equally yast difference in their 
appearance, and manner, and air ; that 'she, who 
in her own circle was, as she said herself, ‘a 
great swell,” was nobody ab Dunkearn Castle, 
and all the attentiomshe received was on the 
strength of her being a former school-fellow of 
the all- fot wuiversally admired Miss 
Grant. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


THe gueats at Dunkearn met ab breakfast next 
morning—as lovely September day ; setting of 
the far-stretching scenery which lay beneath the 
Castle to the greatest ide: 

‘Miss Grant, in an exquist eae dark- = 
cloth dress, sat behind the urn, 4 
and co 

Tt was noted by Florence, who miffered on hd 
to escape her, that she never asked Mr, Giyn 
whether he toolt ¢ cream and sugar, tea, or coffee 
—she seemed to know ! 

Florence could not keep this discovery to her- 
self; her topgue would got be’ tied, and she 
observed to Mr. Glyn, with an srch look, * that 
apparently it was not the first time that Miss 
Gravt had made his tea—ehe seemed to know his 
tastes so well.” 

Miss Graut’s sharp ears were ly attentive 
to conversation at this side the ‘able, and 
she paused, tougs in ‘hand, and felt at 
that irr that Fiorence was & mean, vulgar 
wretch. How could she -have.cared for her at 
school? What would he eay? She held her 
breath to hear. 

He looked straight into Miss Blunt's pert face 
ms ya ius f beer 

‘Such a genius for 0 ation as you 
Miss Bluut, is indeed a rarity. Whata pty that 
you caunot turn your talents to account, and run 
down some of our Nihilist or Fenian visitors. 
Mies Grant has done me the honour of making 
tea for me before Flo's eyes twinkled—“ in 
Belgrave-aquare, but I can hardly datter myself 
that-she has made a aoe study of my taste for 
cream’ or sugar, By-the-way, is Mr, Blunt, of 
the firm of Blunt wk Cinders; the oval merchant, 
avy relation of yours?” . 

This was ‘turning the tables with. a-vengeance. 
He was her uncleyand a by no means presentabie 
relation, having been bankr upt, mot very 
houourably bankrupt, some time previowely ; ix 
fact, his name-was a byword in people's mouths, 
and over higexistence his relations ware anxious 
to draw the veil of oblivion. ; 

This. question, though put in a ion voioe, 
caused: Flo's face to flame, Ib was a thrust 
between the joints of her. harness, and Madeline, 
from behind her tea-urn, saw by her.countenance 
thet the tables had. -been turned: very. com- 
pletely. 

“ He—-he—we never speak of him, Ho is my 
uncle,” admitted Fio, wating Mr. Glyn most 
consumed!y as she spoke; “but he is nothing 
but that in name.” 

‘Oh, [don’t know him !"" returned the gentle 
man, in a tone that said “I would not know 
him.” “I’ve had something to say to his affairs ; 
a client of mine has had dealings with him.” 

“He is our ‘skeleton'in the cupboard !’” <e- 
joined Flo, who had recovered from the blow. 
“ Every family has such an inmate, they say,” 
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darting at him a look of defance that, being 
interpreted by Mr. Glyn’s acute underatanding, 
meant, “And you have one, and I’m resolved to 
be introduced to it!” 

“Oh, I thought family skeletons were out of 
fashion, along with fairies, imps and hobgoblins,” 
he replied, coolly ; “but you seem to be better 
informed, especially as you can speak from 
experience, May I give you some apricot 
jam?” 

e “What an odious man this was!” said 
Florence, mentally, as she helped herself to two 
large epoonfals, “And why did Madeline watch 
them? Was she jealous} Was she in love with 
him still #” 

She had no leisure for speculating then, bub, 
in the ev as they walked home through 
the heather with most of the shooting-party, she 
noticed Mr. Glyn for an instant beside Miss 
Graat’s ewer who had never opened his 
lips to her 

“He fumbled for a second with the fap at the 
off-side of her saddle, and said, as he did go, ina 
low voice,-~— 

"That girl, Miss Blunt, suspecta. I warn you 
to be careful of what you do and say before her,” 
and then he picked up his gun and hurried on to 
join some of the foremost of the party, leaving 
Madeline and Levanter and two or three others 
to bring up the rear. 

Now that he was actually staying under the 
same roof as Madeline, and saw what her life 
wes, he began to make allowances for her. 

Life at Dunkearn went on wheels, xury 
was a feeble nanie for their surroundings. 5 

From the cup of tea and embroidered to’ 
that were placed in one’s bathroom of a mouzing, 
to the. blank labels left to be addressed to fri 
afar, with bampers of grouse that lay ‘on one’s 
writing-table, nothing was omitted. 

As Hugh glanced round the old oak dining- 
room, hung with wax lights and paintings, and 
the big table loaded with old silver, at the head 
of which sat Madeline, he couid not refrain from 
an admission to his secret heart that if, as she 
confessed, she had sinned past forgiveness her 
temptations had been great. 

Few girls of nineteen could have withstood 
them—-such a rebound ‘from. the very depths of 
grinding want to the height of affluence. Then 
her father, what a hard-hearted, hard-eyed old 
fellow he wast 

Now that he saw him closer'and caught many 
a trick of eye and expression, he did not marvel 
that Madeline was afraid: of him, Stouter- 
hearted people than bis daughter had quailed 
before his countenance when,it took a hostile 
mm : r. oa were queer stories about him 
in the Weat-Indieg—not very-pleasant ones, 

What was that about the two elaves who were 
zecretly buried in the garden bebiad his: 
house in an old sugar estate;. The matter h 
beea hushed ups bat a West: Indian gentleman 
of Hugh's acquaimtanee bad: thrown ont: black 
binta = f con Robert Grant's 
past some very: «pages; and that 
when he was roused “he was pe devil and 
stopped at nothing; at» nothing, be had added, 
‘tignificantly,) \22 " PL 2 han Pe 

Could this: trim; javaty) little-elderly dandy, 
— back. io’bis,ermehnis and ho oe 
slender wineglass between hia fingers; and laugh- 
ing a long; loud, rather’forced: laugh ‘at one of 
the lord’s ‘“jrood things” ic y'ay very: middling 
joke), be this very identical ‘autocrat? Who 
ra ee itt ; ) 

‘But Hugh Glyn, who looked nd the 
surface, did, That crafty, quick, poe ‘little 
eye told a tale. that he could «reads It spoke 
ol restless ambitiony -of' shifty principles, of 
greed, and of fury! ‘Madeline probably knew 
the capabilities of that’eye, and feared {t. 

For some daye all wert on very agreeably; 
the weather was fine, the bags were good, the 
sportaraen were in good humour, and so was Mr, 
zrant, 

One of the Misses Fortescue flirted with an 
officer, the other, Mise Fanny, flirted wish Mr. 
Glyn, who was sufficiently human to like to see 
Madeline jealous (though from every eye but his 
vhis feeling was moet carefully shrouded). 








Miss Florence had “ marked down” one ioral | 


for herself, and he, decoyed -by her hintal of her 
father’s fabulous wealth, had not made any 
struggle against her fascinatious. 

Lady Rachel had a platonic friendship for 
Mr. Munro, and Levanter was in his usual 
position, viz, at Madeline's feed, 

There was tennis, there had been reels, and 
boating, and danciag, and everyone wa: enjoying 
themselves very much Indeed, or, at least, 
be enjoying themselves. 

. Glyn and Miss Grant avoided one another 
so skilfully as not to besingular, and yet they 
rarely met, except ab meals, and stil) more rarely 
addressed one another, “ 


- Mias,Fanny Forteecie monopolised him almost 
ventively, He must play om ber side at tennis ; 


he must turn over her music; he. must lead 
her pony—he had noichoice, for her demands 
were imperious, and she was a very exacting 
young lady, who held ‘advanced views about 
woman’s rights, ‘but did not practics what she 
preached ; who falked milk-and-water politica 
to Mr. Glyn, and looked up in his face with 
tender eyes and parted lips, and an air of 


}charmed attention, which, to say the least of 


ft, made Madeline, who bore her ordeal with 
outward firmness, feel v miserable, and 
that in doing many little kindnesses for Miss 
Fanay, aad inviting her home for the autumn, 
she had been nouriehing a serpent in her 
bosom ; but then how was Miss Fanny to know 
that good-looking Mr. Glyn was Miss Graut’s 
husband ! ; 

One afternoon the whole party had assembled 
in the drawing-room ‘for five o'clock tea; it was 
now getting a little duak--only a shade—but « 
thin, dull mist —_— the gentlemer: early 
home from the bi 

Lady Rachel was helping Madeline to dispense 
the many cups, and both were seated on 4 sofa 
near the fire with a tea-table in front of them. 
Miss Madeline waa a kind of prisoner, and 
was held in durance vile by circumstances 
and Lord Levanter, In the midst of all the 
chatter and clatter of cups apd tea-spoous Mra, 
McAllister sailed in, accompanied by one 
daughter. 

The new arrivals ware hailed. with delight as a 
novahtyi and sure to briug news from the outer 
world, aud Lady Rachel politely wacated her 
seat on the sofa in Mré, McAllister's favour ; aod 
that worthy lady, when she had had two cups of 
tea in rapid successiou) some buttered scone and 
shortbread, brushed the crv mba fromher bonnet 
strings, aud deliberately lengthened her face, as 
#he looked rownd the company amidst a casual 
pause and #aid,— A YS 

‘$6Pve)just-come froma very sad errand—a 
visit? of condolence. to Mrs, Campbell, of Dun- 
tochier. * Her only chlid—! went to ask for it ; it 
had croup; and when [ got there it was just 
dead | ”—looking round her audienvc impressively, 
*She—they asked me to-go in and see her— 
she wad niore likes mad’thing that any wonian 
Lever saw, [b”—leoking sideways at Madeline 
—‘‘was her only child ; stich a fine little boy, 
three’ years old's and she’s a widow, you 
know,”’ a i 
» Madeline didnot know, as iti happened ;' but 
she was sure that if Mrs "MeAllister went on 
any longer with this tale'abouta child the age of 
hers, whotd she had-lost, ste would’ nob be able 
to endure if, 60 @ mae 6 ty 

‘She clasped her hands very tightly together, 
and bent ber eyes Wpott the tea-tray. 

No ove’*but Mr'Glym happened to notice her 
sudden and ghastly pallor, aud he was standing 


-in the window with ‘the engle-eyed Florence. | 


Perhaps'she notived it tov! 

“Thank you my dear, Ithink I will change 
my mind, aud take another’ cup of tea,” sa 
Mrs, McAllister, ‘interrupting lierself. *‘ This, I) 
think, was my cup,” holding it oat, “Madeline | 
took it, but her hand shook 39 much that the 
cup rattled in the saucer, and put in three lumps 
without hesitation, 

‘Were you not very web coming over?” she 
said, making a frantic endeavour to change the 
converention ; “and why did you nod bring Miss ' 


mage McAllister 1” 
ell, I ‘never wean coming ‘Kére at all, to! 
tell the truth ; but as I was go for, and the child 


| sitting 





was dead, I thought I would come on, ’eaw it 
—the little corpse—laid out already. They are 
80 quick with those matters now—flowers aud 
wreaths, He looked really beautiful, and nots 
bit changed—his little fair curls so fair and 
natural-like, Ob, my dear Miss Grant, you're 
all of atremble. I see you’ve a tender heart. 
Bat none but a mother that has lost a child, mi 
have, can really know what it means, It’s like 
dying oneself,” | 

Mr. Glyn, who waa justly alarmed by the 
expression of Madeline’s faco--and now, for the 
first timo, realised what her feelings had beep, 
and saw the torture that Mrs. McAllister was 
unconsciously inflicting—came nearer to the 
scene of action, aud vainly tried to turn the 
attention of this good matron to himeelf— 
vainly indeed. She had a story to teil, and she 
would tellit. And in the proper fashion takiug 
her time over it, and not suffering herself to be 
unduly hurried or interrupted, and with much 
gusto and unction, 

“Well, as I was saying, the. child looked 
beautiful ; just certainly like a little angel; its 
features quite composed, And this was strange ; 
for the nurse told me bofore it died ’'—lowering 
her voice a little—"‘ its sufferings were something 
awful-—convulsion after convulsion, and as black 
in the face as my shoe-—it was terrible! They 
had to keep her out of the rcom ; but as I said to 
her uncle croup looks worse than it is ; it’s not 
nearly as painful as you'll think. Now if it had 
been diphtheria” 

What more she waa going to add was nevor 
known. beyond at expression or ejaculation in 
broad Scotch-—unspellable ; for Miss Grant, after 
endeavouring to rise, aud moving a little to one 
side, fell back on the sofain a dead faint, her arm 
coming violently against Mrz, McAllister’s elbow, 


| and sending the whole contents of her third cup 


of tea over that horrified lady’s best biack silk— 
“and the cream will make it so greasy,” as she 
said to herself between this catastrophe and the 
one beside her. She was at her very wits’ end, 
However, her first thought was for the girl. 

“ Dear heart alive,” raising up her head ; “I 
saw she was looking very white ; it was the fire. 
She's too near it. Teke away the table, and some 
of you gentlemen carry her to the window!” 

Mire. McAllister was so loud in her denun- 
ciations of the fire, and ao vary positive that it, 
and ib alone, was reuponsible for Miss Grant's 
attack of falntaess, that everyone accepted it as 
the moat palpable and poasible reason without 
demur—everyone, with two éxceptious, and these 
were, of courses, Mr, Glyn and (and but not sa 
much, of course) Miss Florence Biunt, 

When Madeline came to herself—-which abe 
did speedily, cousideriug all things—she was very 
apologetic to her frieads, and mou grateful to 
Mrs, McAllister for. reiterating her opiaion, 
*that it was bad to sit so close co the fire in o 
heated room,” and she accepied Florence Blunt's 
proffered arm to lead her to-her own rooxt, from 
which she emerged, as weual, ai dinner time; 
but, meanwhile, Mio paused, ere quitting ‘her, and 
said, rather hesitatingly,— } 

“Da you think it was really the fire, 
Maddie ¢”’ 

Bub’ Maddie was quite on hér gaard by thie 
time, and» answered rather languidly, ‘with 
averted face, as she rang for dosephine,-— 

“{ Why, you stupid Flo, what eisé¢ do you" sup- 
pose it could be t” 

Bio did not dare to put her supposition tuto 
words—at least now—and she mumbled sc me- 
thing, fidgeted a moment with the door-haunule, 
took one sharp look round the room, and wen> 
away. Shewent away straight to her own apari- 
meni, and got out her writing-desk ; and after 
itatively before'a sheet of writing- 
paper for about'tes minutes, gnawing the end of 
her pen, and holding commune with her own 
uncharitable thoughts, she wrote as follows :— 


“ Private—Private-——very Private 
“ Dunkearn Castle, N.B. 


“ My Deanusr lucy,— 

" You will wonder what on earth I'am doing 
up ia these parts, but wonder ‘ho longer, for you 
shali soon hear, JI was taking o trip up Loch 
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FLORENCE BLUNT STOOD BEAMING AT MADFLINE FROM UNDER 4 DIG COLOURED PARASOL. 


Lomond with Aunt Bessie, when who should I 
come across on board the steamer but Madeline 
Grant! Of course, you remember Madeline 
Grant f 

“Well, my dear, ehe is no longer a shabby 
girl, in rusty black, teaching nasty little children, 
but a very — young lady—a great heiress | 
I could hardly believe my eyes. She waa sitting 
at the side of the steamer, under a parasol, most 
beautifully dreased, and belonging to a party of 
tremendous sewells—about a dozen in all. I a 
to make sure, beforehand, and it wes Misa Grant, 
and Mr. Grand was quite a millionaire, He is 
like a little yellow weasel, in my opinion, eyes 
everywhere, and as sharp as any weasel who never 
closed an eye. He is a widower. Madeline is 
chatelaine, and carries berself as if she had lived 
in a castle all her days, <A joke, isit not? She 
asked me to come and stay with them on the 
pov, and I accepted at once—partly because I 
kaew we should have good fun, and partly,to eee 
the richness of the land, 

“We came by coach to this—his and her 
Highiand castle—s very imposiug, frowning old 
place on the edge of the bills, and looking over 
a loch, which comes uuder the windows. The 
house is very old, and full of black oak and pic- 
tures and armour—nact heirlooms belongiug to 
the Grant family, who are gutter people, but 
money is power. There is everything you could 
wish for—powdered servante, six waiting at 
dinner, carriages, horees, ponies, lovely tennis- 
ground, a French cook—in short, everything that 
money can procure, and Madeline Grand is miz- 
trees of it all. She is much quieter than she 
weed to be, and very pretty, and dresses beauti- 
fully. 

‘She has lots of admirers, I am told, bub 
she keeps them in the background here, Now I 
have a great flirtation on with a nice young 
lord ; he is all your fancy painted as to looks and 





married, and decidedly 
are great friends, 
Christian names, 

upin the same steam 
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sharp, and frig . § 
the Bar. I don’t like him. Can you 
gene about him and Madeline, or why 
left Mrs, Penn’s ? I was not there at 
—was not he mixed init! Do try 
member, or try and out, like a dear 
ture, ip would be such fun to know ; and 
are so very cool and queer te each other, and 
point aa ee that I have my suspicions, 
No one knows that Mr, G, and Madeline knew 
each other at Mrs. Penn’s—not even the old 
weasel, for I sounded him, and he said that G. 
was a recent acquaintance, 

‘*This evening such a queer thing 
A gossiping old woman was tellin; 
rigmarole about the death of a 
great streas on ite age and size, appearance and 
sufferiogs, when all of a sudden Madeline, who 
bad been looking the colour of this writing 
paper, fell back, in a moment, on the sofa os if 
ehe was dead, They all said-tt was the fire, and 
she declared it was that herself, but I kuew 
better-—ib was the story about the child; it 
affected her in the meat extraordinary way. 
Pray what does this mean! Mr. Glyn, I’m sure, 
is in the secret, for twice he endeavoured to ‘cut 
in’ and silence the old woman’s tale, It was no 
good, and when Madeline fainted, he, who never 
speaks to her, would Jet none of the gentlemen 
lift her but himself. He carried her to the wiu- 
dow, and laid her on a couch, and then stood 
away, that she might not know when she came 
round, 

“Izzy, dear, there’s some mystery here, and I 
shall be miserable until I find it out, Like a 
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family—about money I cannot tell you—and he | good pet, set your clever wits to work, and tell 


ia very devoted to Miss Blunt, and never even 
looks at Miss Grant (this was not true). There's 
Lady Rachel Jones, an elderly young woman, 


me all you know about Mr. G. and Madeline 
Grant, There’s the first gong, I must fe and 
Grese, You may vee me, in your mind’s eye, 





in a cream and crimson costume, with natura! 
flowers in my hair. They alweys send up lots 
every evening ; they doall these cort of things 
very properly. I shall make havoe of my lord's 
saaceptible heart this very evening—my cream 
and crimson is one of my most powerful weapons. 
Mind you write soon to 
“Your impatient friend, 
Fre Buurr.” 


(To be continued.) 








Sixk2n Banys.—In the old days garters w 

not what they have since developed into. 
band of blue or red cotton elastic, void 

all decorations, excepting the neab hard-sewed 
seam that corapleted the circle which embraced 
the leg, was thought sufficient for the most es- 
acting; but since the methetic wave has swept over 
the land, causing poppies and lilies to blossom on 
copper kettles, and tin caddies and pamels of ruc, 
flowers and hollyhocks toepring up before wash- 
stands, defunct wardrobes, and all the eye-sores 
usually relegated to cellars and garrets, the 
rubber er sag pont ure ry 

mcil of beau grace, to- 8 
at ton with many of the novelties designed 
for love-tokers. Their use is permissible to 
either sex, and the daintiest garters that oa 
can create and skill fancy are found alike ia 
warehouses, jewellers, and with firms. carrying 
gent’s first-class furnishing goods, Cotton 
elastic isa thing ef the past, and the cheapest 
garter thai refined taste will permit is composed 
of silk-rubber, neatly fastened with a silk crow- 
foot, or a couple of feather stitches, This rubber 
can be had in a)l the high colours, and besides 
being pretty and trim bas the added charm cf 
durability, for it is impossible to wear a g 
silk garter out in a year. If, however, the cotton 
is most convenient, the band is covered with 4 
hem of soft silk gathered very full, and embe! 
lished with a large bow or rosette of the same 
material. 
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FALSELY ACCUSED. 


= Oi 
CHAPTER I. 


“TY protars that the girl is the most trouble- 
some piece of goods I ever came acress,” grumbled 
ld Mrs, Brown, as she stood at her cottage-door, 
with her hand up te her eyes, watching little 
Madge Hunter, her granddaughter, 4 g up 
sod down the path with Celin, a black-and-tan 
mongrel, snapping at her heels, 

The girl laughed and clapped her hands, the 
dog barked merrily im answer, the sunshine 
seomed to laugh, as it sent ita golden beams here 
and there and everywhere, finding out dead leaves 
which thoughtthey were hidden, and dizplaying tn 
full relief the web which the spider had meant to 
hang deep in the shadow ; but there wasnote smile 
on the old woman’s face, and she saw nothing to 
be amused ab in a grown-up girl making a fool of 
herself for the sake of a dog, who would have 
been just as happy lying asleep in a corner. 

Mrs, Brown was the widow of a solicitor’s 
clerk, and as euch deemed herself far superior to 
most of her neighbeurs, She prided herself on 
having always belonged to respectable people. 

Her parents bad tenanted a small farm, the 
properby of Askew ; but at their death 
she had been unable to keep it on, and the present 
tenant was a Mr. Owen, an old -headed 
careworn individual, who wore a brown 
“a with enormous pockets, and used a souff- 

x 


He did very little more than keep the accounts, 
and the farm would certainly have come to grief 
it it had pot been for a young man who came to 
‘ive with him, and immediately took the whole 
burden of the work upon his shoulders, 

Owen Merton’s shoulders were young and 
strong, his heart was brave and steadfast, and 
what his hand found todo he did with all his 
wight, 

The ground was and all the most old- 
fashioned leophabiale tone still in use, but by 
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MADGE RAN UP THE STREBT AS IF FOR HER LIFR, 


sheer hard work he ovércame every obstacle, and 
to tha astonishment of the Squire himself the 
Hill Farm produced an crop the second 
Madge, Madge here this minute!” th 
" ge, come minute !” the 
old woman called querulously. 
The ~ aay x e gro gl: Sem dog 
came t ing down ith his paws 
1 aioe seikiay none 


arranged affecti her 
w Teeesart be hook Nee @ ploture nie?” 


“ Stnff-a-nonsense! Put him down, I don’t 
like to see you hugging him ae if he were a 
Christian. It’s unbecoming, and guite out of 
character,” said Mra. Brown severely. ‘‘ Have 
you picked those. apples yet? Mrs, Thompson 
is going to send round for them in the moru- 


ing.’ 
"i They are so dreadfally high up. I don’t 
know how to reach them.” 

“ Good gracious me! the airs that some people 
give themselves! I suppose you never went up 
a ladder in your life?” peering at the bright 
young face over her spectacies. 

‘* But tho one in the shed isn’t long enough.” 

“Well, I can’t help it, The apples must be 
picked somehow, and I don’t suppose you expect 
reg ‘ > tam louabils 

“] thiok I might expect, th a laug 
glance ; “but I don’t see how you could manage 
it, unless you borrowed a witch’s broomstick— 
and come down on the tep of the tree.” 

“Don’t waste your time talking nomeense. 
I never did see a girl with a tongue like 
yours?” . 

“ Nothing wrong with the shape, grannie, un- 
less I happen to bite it. Come along, Colin, 
we'll do the best we can ; bue how a poor young 
woman is to get all the apples tr ac a 
three yards long passes my compre on,” 
she shook her bead meditatively ab the dog, whe 
watched her every movement with enger eyes. 

In course of time the ladder was carried into 
the small orchard, and propped against the lowest 
branch of the American pippin. 

Then she ran and fetched a large round basket, 





which she deposited on the . This done, 
she climbed up the ladder and joked round, 


The pce came peeping through the 
leaves as ff on purpose to dazzle her ; bot she put 
beth her small bands vp to shade her syes, and 
looked fondly at the old grey tower of the church, 
round whieh the rooks were cawing—-the gentle 
river flewing lazily along to the whispering of the 
rushes on fta banks—the stacks of golden corz 
where the food for the future wae gathered, and 
over the felds where the cattle were grazing in 
quiet content, to the vine-clad hil} beyond, where 
the homestead of Farmer Owen was nestling in the 
deep shadow of the trees. 

It was a lovely afcernoon, with the mellow 
beauty of early autumn untinged as yot by regret, 
and in the girl's young heart was a well of happi- 
ness, unembittered by the care which comes 
from too much thought, or the sorrow that is 
brought by another. 

It seemed vo her that she had never half realised 
the beanty of that little village of Thorpe before, 
and it was with difficulty that she forced herself 
to turn away her eyes, and remember the apples, 

For some time she picked away with great dili- 


gence, gathering as many of them as she could ix. 
er w 


hite apron, and then running down the 
ladder to place them in the basket, for her grand- 
mother had cautioned her especially to see that 
the fruit did not get bruised, 

Whilst she plied her busy hands she sang o 
pretty little popular song, which had penetrated 
as far as this rustic village. 

The words were slight enovgh, but the tune 
had a certain charm in it which induced every- 
one who heard it to join iv the chorus, 


“ Love's the sunbeam of our life, 
And it shines for you and me, 

I, the bus ; you, the wile, 
Oh, bow happy we shal! be!" 


She was singing it out of the joyousnesss of her 
heart, but a bright pink cawe into her cheeke, 
and she nearly buried her face in the leaves, when 
® young man riding along the road on « powerful 
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roan pulled up on the other side of the low grey 
wall which separated the orchard frow the high- 
way, and sang oub at the top of his lungs,— 

"‘T, the husband; you the wife, oh, how 
happy we shall be,’ good evening, Misi Madge,” 
pulling off his cap, and looking up into the tree 
with mischievous eyes, ‘Let me teil you that 
you are carefully picking the worst of the lot, 
and leaviag the best untouched, Is that the 
way you cheat your grandmother's customers |” 

“No, Mc. Merton,” emerging shyly from 
behind her screen ; “but I was taught at schoo! 
that ‘necossity has no laws.” What it means I 
Jou't quite know ; but porhaps you do !” 

“Tt means that if there were « thousand laws 
against my helping you it would do away with 
the whole lot at once.” Bringing his horse close 
to the wall he climbed on to the top of it, tied 
the reine ina firm knot around a branch, and 
atetchiag out his arm, picked the rosiest apple 
of all, and threw it into the girl’s lap. “ That's 
for a beginning.’ 

“Oh, no, Mr. Merton, I mustn’t trouble 
you.” 

‘You've nothing to do with it, it’s Mrs. 
Necessisy.” 

** Bat your time is go precious.” 

** That's why she wants it. If I were an idle 
fellow, with. nothing to do, she wouldn't have 
thought of stopping me. How's Mrs. Brown? 
I tried to geb those pills for her in Thrapston to- 
day, but the man hada’s got any,” 

“ How kind of you to think of it!” looking up 
inte his face, her eyes full of gratitude 

‘* There's been a good harvest this year, and / 
won't do to forget it.” 

“No, indeed! ‘That would be too ungrate- 
ful.” 

But I am so afraid you will,” fumbling In 
his pocket. 

“Tndeed I shan’t. I've got no crops myself ; 
but Ican be glad for other people,” wondering 
at bia manner, 

“So [ got you this to remind you of it,” 
poking something into her hand, whilst bis sun- 
fjurnt cheeks glowed; and he turned back to 
the sppie-picking with great diligence, 

A little cry of delight as she opened the paper, 

“Qh, how lovely Is this for me?” holding 
up a small silver brooch in the shape of # wheat- 
ear. ‘' Mr, Merton, how very good of you! But 
ok dear,” filled with sudden compunction, “‘I 
am afraid it must have ruined you!’ 

“ Nonsense, It cost nothing,” very hurriedly. 
"Only I am eo beastly poor that: I coulda’t get 
anything worthy of you. .Someday—who can 
tell t--somethiug may happen.” 

This speech was so decidedly vague that it 
seemed to require no auswer ; aad the girl con- 
tented herself with smiling at her new treasure, 
and twisting it aboud to see how it sparkled in 
the sunshine. Whilst she pondered an: looked, 
aud admired, the apples were picked with won- 
derful celerity ; and the young mac jumped off 
the wali, and hoisted the heavy baskes on to his 
shoulder, 

“I suppose they are to go into the shed?” 

'*Yes, They must stay there for to-night,” 
filliog her apron frum the hesp on the ground. 

He atrode off, beading his curly head to eseape 
being caught in the branches, whilet ehe followed 
more slowly, holding her apron by the corners. 
Grannie was nowhere to be aeer, so they turned 
the key in the lock, and went back to the 
orchard—he to get on his horse, she to fetch the 
ladder, 

The roan was more fitted for driving the 
farm-cart than for riding; but: Owen Merton 
iooked very well on his back, and rode as'if 
he had been accustomed to the saddle from his 
cradle, 

* Good-bye,” said Madge, leaning her elbows 
on the lichen-coverei wall. ‘‘ I shan’t forget to 
be grateful for the liarvest. 

“Don’t forget another thing,” his sunburnt 
countenance brightening with 9-smile, ‘* That 
is to dance with no ene elae but me ab the 
harvest festival,” 

“Perhaps I shan’t be there.” 

“Then I shall come aud fetch you. ' The roan 


sould carry tts both, and not kaow that you were | 


on his back. 


“But Grannie would, and she would never 
} speak to me again.’ ) 
“When is it going to end?” his face sadden- 
j ing. “ I've never done her an injury in my life. 
| Yet she bates me like poison,” 

“I know she does,” her eyes filling with sudden 
tears. “ But then sho always hates the nicest 
peopie. so it’s no woncler.” y 

He laughed. 

“Thanks, I’m sc glad to, be. hated.” and 
waving bis hand, he rode off at a smart trot, 
knowing that he would have to pay for this 
stolen half-hour with harder work later on, But 
he never grumbled av work ; only it. did soem 
bard sometimes that he never got a word of 
praise in retura, not even from the old man for 
whom he slaved for the scantiest of wages. 

* Good-evening, risa,” growled James Forest, 
a big, hulking-lookiog fellow, with hair as black 
as Mervon’s, and a sullen countenance. “I’ve 
just seen that idle chap up at the Hillfarm, If 
he’s had the check to come arter you I'd send 
him ahont his business.” 

Thauk you. WhenlI want your advice I'll 
ask fur it,” and the girl turned indignantly 
away. 

Wha‘ a shame it was, that just because Owen 
Merton was a stranger these narrow-minded 
} people were against him to a man. 

' 


| 
| 
i 





| 


CHAPTER IL 


| Ta day of the harvest festival was an espe 
| lally brilliant one, when the sun seemed sorry 
to think that ite reign would soon be over, and 
put on ite brightest robes of glory 
There was @ special service in the church, 
which was decorated with the produce of the 

fields. And later on in the day there was a 
| dance for the whole village under the elms in the 
Squire’s park, 

Mrs. Brown thought it beneath her dignity 
to attend the dinner, which was annually given 
to any of the inhabitants who were over sixty 
years of age; and it was not till the poor girl 
had beeu nearly fretted into a fever of auziewy 
that she consented, at the jast moment, to allow 
her grand-daughter to go-to the park. 

Madge flew up the staircase like a bird, brushed 
out her glossy, browm hair, brought fresh roses to 
her cheeks by the unlimited use of cold water, 


| and put on 2 clean white cambric, which was the 


very bast dress sha had, 

A neat straw hat with o buach of large, white 
daisies, and a lace handkerohief, which had once 
belonged to her mother, roand her neck, com- 
pleted her attire, and the handkerchief was pinned 
with Merton’s silver wheat-eat, 

She looked in the glass,and laughed to ase 
how nice she looked. If Owen had thought her 
worth lovking at in her old brown frock what 
would he think of her to-day ? 

She pseped into the parlour to see if her 
grandmother wanted avything, and the crogs old 
woman's eyes immediately fixed themselves on 
the silver brooch, whilst she asked impatiently 
why she had made such a guy of herself: 

“What do you mean?’ blushing, and putting 
her hand up to her neck, 9+ 

“That paltry thing you've got at you’re 
throat!” putting on her spectacles to have a 
good stare. “I told you yesterday that I wouldn’t 
have you receiving presenta from a good-for- 
nothing fellow, whom nobody knows anything 
about.” 

“He is not: geod-for-nothing,” said Madge, 
firmly. “ Ha does his duty nobly to Mr, Owen, 
and gota very little thanke for it.” 

“] daresay he feathers his own nest pretty 
freely at the same time.” 

"There are uo feathers to do with, and he 
hasu’t gots pest eicher. Good bye!” 

“T won't have him give you brooches and 
things,” with au angry frown. 

"Tf it’s xo paltry it doesn't matter,” and afraid 
of being told im plain terms to take ic off, or to 
give it back, she shut the door quickly, and 
burried out of the house. 

Wheu she wassafe out of sight she unpianed 
i the offending brooch and kissed it, 








“*Paltry, indeed! I don't believe Miss Askew 
hag got a better ; at any rate, I'd rather have it 
than all her dismonda,” and with a light step she 
hurried on 

Disagreevbles were soon forgotten, for she had 
a brave uncowplaiaing spirit, which never made 
a trouble of double weight by brooding over it 
when it could not be helped. 

Grannie wns cross; but then.old women had 4 
hard time of it. Most of the people whom they 
were fondestof had gone before thefn into another 
world, and they were left behiad to be wondered 
ator forgotten by a younger generation, who 
could not understand their waya or wishes. 


There was grannie sitting at home with her 


eternal knitting, whilst she was s:udding over 
the grass, with a band and all sorts of delights 
awaiting her, aud a friend=even. in her own 
modest heart she could not call him. lover— 
looking out for her-and longing’ for her to come. 

The corner of the park. specially selected for 
the day’s amusements was reached ab last, and 
Madge was soon surrounded by friends, There 
was cricket going orrat# little distance, and a 
tall man a! the farthest wickeb who gent the ba! 
en ams g over the. grass . far ego nd the 

undary, Rieke” 

“The tunjeso-beight Keanmebigik Ys it Mr. 
Merton ¢" she.aeked shyly. 

“Qh, dear no!" said Agnes Willcox, ‘‘It’s 
only James Forest. The Squicve @:d say he was 
not to come because Of the poaching. business, 
but nobody liked to turn him outs» I believe 
they're all afraid of him,” ehe added, with s 
laugh, 

Madgoe’s eyes wandered round and round, but 

nowhere was Merton to be seen. There were 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, the Rector and his wife, 
whocame up to her and shook hands kindly, for 
the girl was a favourite of theirs. They asked 
after her grandmother, praised the American 
pippin, hoped she would enjoy herself, and passed 
on. : 
Then Miss Askew, a tall, fair girl, with o 
gentle face, asked her to come and have a game 
at “ Drop the handkerchief” with some children 
and she went off at once, eager to. be doing some- 
thing. Agnes Willeox ran after her, and ‘said she 
would join, During the course of the game she 
told Madge old Owen. had come, snd so Merton 
had tostay behind. 

“Isn’tit a shame!” she said excitedly. ‘He 
never gives the young man a chanee, ; Listen to 
him.now as he sits on the. stile, grumble— 

ble—grumble, Did you ever hear avything 

6 it?” 

Madge turned quickly and uodded to the old 
farmer, but he. took no notice of her, and went 
on talking, with both his wrinkled hands resting 
on his stick, Scraps of his convereation reached 
her ears ag she stood in the ring, which gradually 
widened till it became of unwieldly size. 

“T never had any patience with mew-fangled 
notions, aud as to,those silox people make such 
a fuss about I can’t abide them... It's dowaright 
cruelty to anivaals, I eall-it feeding ’em on robten 
fodder.” 

“ But the fodder is, aot rotten, Mr. Owen,” 
said the Rector, who had: a. turn for, acientific 
agriculture, and meant to start a silo.on, his own 
land as soon az he could afford it, . The sir 
which would azsiat the decomposition is carefully 
excluded,” 

“ Fudge 1 Beg pardon).gir, no disrepeci to 
you, but the whole thing’s « fraud from beginning 
toead. It’ea sin to ehut/up good iwholesome 
grass, tripoliam, vetches,,orelover, and keep ‘em 
till chey're no good to manor beast. It’s a wicked 
waste, { call it, andif Thad my way I'd pull the 
whole lot to pieces, and put an end te such non- 
sense in the place.” 

Come, come, Mr, Owen,; they do no harm to 

ou.” 
* But it dogs, It’s a turning of up. all upelde 
down, and I don’t mean tostand it. It's as good 
as telling us, who knew about farming long before 
any of ‘em was out of their cradles, that we are 
a sed of idiots, You may tel! the Squire whst ! 
say, and good evening to you.” 

Aa he spoke he climbed over the stile, aud got 
— horse, which was tied up tog gate in the 
road, 
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“Thank goodness he's gone,” said Agnes, in a 
whisper. “ Now perlaps the other will come, 
Good gracious! Look at the Squire! Isn't he 
inarage? He's just caught eight of Jim Forest, 
What fun!” 

“Is he going to turn him out! I’m simost 
sorry. ’ 

‘ Get along with you, I believe you 
would think it wrong to catch a flea. It's your 
tura torun,” ‘ 

Ax Madge darted after the child who had 
dropped the handkerchief she caught her foot 
ina tuft of ‘graces, and fell prone oa the* ground. 
She picked herself up, and waited a moment to 
resettle her hat, As she put it in its place James 
Forest came striding towards her, his hat drawn 
down over his eyes, his face’ perfectly livid, and 
bis strong right hand clen as if he were 
longing to leb someone’ feel the full force of a 
blow. , 

Forgetting the game she stood perfectly still, 
looking after him with wide open eyes. He cleared 
the stile with a bound, and looked back, shaking 
his fiet at someone In the distance, 

“Madge! Madget What are’ you thinking 
of?” eried several eager little voices, and she 
returned to the game with a feeling of dread, for 
which she could nét account, weighing down her 
heart like a lump of lead. 

The houra passed away pleasantly, with much 
laughter and merry-making, There was tea under 
the trees, and when that was over the band 
played s polka, which set evéryone dancing, 
whether old or young. 

Madge thought'of Owen Merton’s words, ‘snd 
determined to wait for him, eo ran and hid 
herself amongst the elilers, but in a fever of ini- 
patience her little feet kept time to the tune, 
and her eyes kept turning to the road. 

There were two people just as anxious to dance 
with her as she was to avoid them. One was 
James Forest, who was waiting for the friendly 
darkness on the other side of the park paling, and 

he other was Mr. Brightling, the echoolmaster, 
who was peering between the rows of heads 
hoping to catch sight of her. 

Jusbas he came along, with his hat as usual 
on the back of his head, and his black trousers 
baggy about the knees, one of the women who 


formed her sereen went off to look for her 


children, and with an expression of pleasure Mr, 
Brightling exclaimed,—. 
“Ab, Miss Hunter, I've been looking for you 
i mepte she had 
adge rose from 3, for d a great 
respect for the sshpclediaer, bub respect nee 
thing and affection another, aud whilst she shook. 
hands with bim she was looking post anxlously 
for someone e!sa, DME Ey 
“Come along ; we havéno time to lose.” 
_ “But—but, I don’t think I'm going to dance 
it,” she said, with some em \e ' 


t. 

_ ‘Not dance, it?” bis weak eyes opened to 
their fullest extent, “ Why, I’ thought you 
liked ic better than anything{” = __ eae 

‘Sol do”—-her cheeks rosy red—'‘‘ but I'm’ 
rather tired,” ' 

Just at that moment somebody eames over the 
stile with a bound,.and, after an eager glance 
woe. walked straight up to where they were, 
stinding, 


t 


‘So sorry I was late,” he. erled, breathlessly, . 


a he wiped his forehead with his. handkerchief ; 
but it wasa’b my fault, and how good of you 
to wait for me!” 
“Not for you, siz,” sald the schoolmaster, 
janiutly. “* Miss Hunter is too tired,” 


“Ob, ia she?” witha hagpy laugh, ashe pat |’ 
Ww 


his arm round her waist, hirled ber away. . 
_ Not the first time in life," soliloquiaed 
vhe pisin little man, “ that I've known a band- 
Soms iace carry off the prige ; that waa the legiti- 
mate reward of worth. I don’t expect much, 
but whao I do I never get. Heigho |" 
on ~~ ear quickly the time flies when each, 
the 2 ) - 
na passes seermas to bring a new happi 
, r hey were young, accustomed. to hard work 
~y ‘oorving till night, with uever a holiday in 
all the long year, each: felt ‘lonely im. an “un- 
congenial home, Each was longing for mutual 


| 





aympathy, each felt supremely happy to be with 
the other, 

Note word of love passed between them ; but 
eager eyes told what his tongue was afraid to 
utter, and the happy blushes on her soft cheeks 
made his heart beat fast with hope. . 

They danced together all the evening, except 
once, when he was called away te speak to Mr. 
Thompson about some parish difficulty. Madge 
was left standing under a tree all by herself uot 
far from the road. 

Suddenly a man sprang over the stile, and 
walking across the grass with long strides, came 
uptoher. She started back as she recoguised 
James Forest. 

“Come, my girl,” he cried, insolently, “ you 
and I are going to keep company, eo let’: begin 
with a polka.” 

“You are very impertinent,” shrinking away 
from him, ‘and I wouldn't dance with: you for 
anything.” 

“But you .must,”. trying to put his arm 
round her waist, “If you want to be srweet- 
oe with anyone you must do it with 
me 

Breathless with indignation, she struggled to 
free berself from his p. 

* Owen—-Owen !" she screamed. ‘Oh, where 
had everyone gone? ” 

The next moment James Forest measured his 
length on the grass; and Merten, catching her 
invhis arms, led her into'a-quiet corner, Several 
people ran up and asked what was the matter. 
Merton looked round with flashing eyes. 

“That brute Forest-he oe her 1" 

“ Forest 1 0 Where is he ?. Let’s:'turn: him ont. 
T’li give it him!” sad-they-ali rushed off to find 
him ; but the poacher, acoustomed to hard blows, 
had already picked. himself up, and taken the 
precaution to make himeelf scarce, 

“Don's be frightened, dear,” said Merton, 
tenderly, as the girl still clung to his arm. 

He put his hand {ato his pocket for his hand- 
kerchief to wipe away her tears, but it was 
missing; eo he took her own and used it very 
gently, with the touch of a wonran, 

* As long as I’m here; nothing and no one can 
do you any harm,” 

“ Butbut you. won't want always to be 
bothering about me,” hiding her face agelast his, 
coat-sleeve, 

Her hat. had fallen off, and he os his hand 
gently on her soft, bright hair. There was a 
great wistfulness {on his eyes as he stooped and 
whispered, softly, — 

“ Nothing I could like better than to take care 
of you for ever! ” 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Tur scene was the orchard, the. time -was 
ten o'clock p.m, an «hour whem most of | the 
eottagers at Thorpe: thought it best to be in 
bed, and two figures were sitting on the low, 
grey wall, the man with his arm round the girl’s 
‘waist. 

Owen Merton had gone home the night’ before 
to lie awake till daybreak, wondering if he were. 
‘bound iu honour not to tell Madge Hunter of his 
love till he could offer her a home to come-to, 

His old grey-headed master wes a miser) who 

him the wages that he more than 

earned, nd often times: he regretted that 

his poor, frail mother on her death-bed had made 

him promise.to take to farming at the most 
unsuccessful farm in the county, 

What her object was he could not guess. As 
the widow of en almost penniless curate she had 
no money to bring him up as a gentleman, so 

haps she thought he would be happier ina 
ower ephere, 

He was young, , and active, with Infinite 
patience and undauw courage to help him on, 
and he feit os st that if a girl once made up 
her mind to trust horself to him she would never 
have cause to repent it, 

If he waited and waited, Madge might think he 
didn't care, and the sch might pop in 
and carry her off. Besides, there’'was also Janes 
Forest lurking in the background, and how could 





he properly. protect her unless everyone knew he 
had the right ? 
Unable to keep away when the next day’s 


“work was over, he went down to Mrs. Brown's 


to see ifhe could have a word with Madge in the 
Oe good luck the old lady had 

y great uck the o} y gone to 
bed with a bad cold, 90 Madge, feoling very 
naughty, with her fingers to her lips, led him 
stealthily through the garden and out into the 
orchard, just to tell bim a dreadful plece of 
news, 
“You've beon crying,” he said, almost fiercely, 
as Bang | each Sard to witch fo Se —e 

8 theo en ng into you }” 

“ Much snow tb +g than that,” her 
breast heavipg, and the tears rupnivg down her 
cheeks, ; 

He put his hand on her shoulder, and his voice 
grew thick with fear, 

* What is it?" 

*€ Vm to go away to-morrow,” with a sob, ‘and 
I shan’t come back for. ever so long! Oh, dear, 
I'm so very miserable!” 

His face turned pale and his heart sunk, but he 
constrained himself tobe calm. He felt he must 
know the worst, and then—ob, Heaven ! he must 
prevent it. 

“ What is this for?” 

She covered her face with her hands, and only 
answered with another sob, 

Then he put his arm round her and drew her 
gently to him, for he thought that he could 


“Do you love me, Madge?” in the softesh of 
whispers, whilst his heart hammered deafeningly 
in his ears, 

She shook like a leaf, and her tired head drooped 
on his shoulder, 

Then he stooped his head and stole his first 
kiss, feeling the strength of a giant. within him, 
to work for her and protect her as long as. this 
life shall last. 

For a long time not a word was said. Across 
the dusk of her sorrow a dazzling ray of joy had 
swept, and there was no room for anything but 
asonse of exquisite happiuese—such happiness 
as mortals may dream of, but rarely secure. 

The moonlight fell softly over the black head 
and the brown, .as they rested so fondly against 
each other, and each heart swelled with gratitude 
to Heaven that had given them such joy in the 
midst of their life of work, 

Neither knew how the time fled. The man 
wag telling her of the history of his. past—-a history 
ful of trouble and pain, His mother was the 
daughter of a farmer, who fell in love with the 


-Rev. Waiter Merton. 


He lost his heart at the first sight of her pretty 
face, and he lost his head so much aa to ask her 
to share his poverty against his father’s wishes. 

The end of it was a runaway’ match, t year 
after which the curate died, and left nothing be- 
hind him but an empty purse aud a hesp of 
debts. The widow struggled on for the gake of 
her boy, and died as soon as he had reached 
manhood, beseeching him with her last breath to 
aak for work at the Hill Farm. 

“There I am, dear, and there I am likely to 
stay yet awhile, for the old mian can’t get on 
without me, Shall you have the courage to 
wait?” 

**Yes, I can wait,” looking up at him with 
earnest eyes; “but oh | I wish [ wasn’t going 
away.” 

‘lf you stay too long I'll come and fetch 
you—that’s a promise, Madge. Give me the 
address,” 

She told him, and he wrote it down. As the 
last word was ended the church clock struck 
eleyen. Both started up aghast. 

“T had no idea it was so late. Oh, Madge, if 
I geb you into trouble!" looking down into her 
face with grave anxiety. 

. “ Grannie is fast asleep—good-bye |” 
He kissed her on her lips, thea smiled and 


“Let no one touch them tii! I come again. 
Good-bye, my own love, good-iye! ” 

She began to cry, thinking of those long weeks 
without him. 

“Cheer up—think of the song: ‘I the hua- 
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band—you the wife | 
he g° ” 

Then he jucaped over the wall, and stopped to 
wave his hand. Oh, how good, and strong, and 
steadfast he locked, with the moonlight shining 
on his handsome face! When aud where would 
they meet again 7 

She leant over the wall and looked after him, 
her young heart full of irrepressible longing. He 
stopped and spoke to an old man in the road, Bob 
Tuesler, who was bent double with age and rheu- 
matism ; and, then, in his kindly fashion, he 
took him by the arm, and helped him on his 
homeward way. 

Strange that he, who was so ready to be good 
to everyone, should never have a kind word 
spoken for him, because he wae a stranger, neither 
borm.nor bred in Thorpe. Madge crept upstairs 
with a noiseless step, and soon was fast aeleep. 

The next morning, quite early, she started 
on her journey; and her grandmother, as she 
kissed her bonnie face, took care not to tell her 
the news with which the whole village was 
ringing. ri 

At seven o'clock that morning Owen Merton 
had been taken up on a charge of incendiarism. 
People were startled, but everyone was more or 
less inclined to believe the young man capable of 
anythjog. 

No one knew where he came from, or what he 
was after down there—pretending to slave him- 
self to death for an old miser, who looked ata 
farthing twice before he could meke up his mind 
to part with it. They had always said it was 
suspicious from the firet, and the proof of the 
pudding was in the eating, &c. 

The facte of the case were these, Ata few 
minutes after eleven one of the under-keepers at 
the Park noticed a’ volume of smoke rising from 
thab corner of the estate which bordered the road 
to Thrapeton, and was far away from every house 
except Mrs, Brown’s cottage, On going to the 
spot he discovered the ailo in which ali the fodder 
for the winter was stored, and which everyone 
knew to be the pride of the Squire’s heart, had 
been half destroyed. 

The roof of light wood had been unscrewed, 
lifted offand broken to piecss, the walls split to 
pieces by crowbars, the fodder taken out and 
vesttered on the grase, where it lay smouldering, 
being too danip to burn, The wood had been set 
on fire, but water from the neighbouring brook 
had been poured over it to preven it from making 
® bisse and attracting attention, 

The maa, James Watson by name, stood in 
open-mouthed astonishmeat staring at the wilful 
destruction before him ; then, as he collected his 
senves, he recovered the use of his limba, and 
rant off helter-skelter to the head-keeper, Bepja- 
miu Sturgess 

Sturgess caught up 5 lantern and came to look. 
Spying about diligently he picked up a handker- 


Oh, how happy we shall 


chief from amongst the fragments of the roof, | 


and holding it close to the light examined it 
carefully. 

Then he drew a long breath, aud looked at his 
comrade. 

“Ah! I’epeeted as much! The mizcreant’s 
found! O. M.-—Do you happen to know anyone 
with them initials ?” 

“Yes, the fellow up at Owen's farm! Mer- 
ton one of his names, and Owen's the other 
Bless us and save us, what a kick up there'll 
be 1” 


Sturgess nodded, 


* Tae old 'nn’a put him upto it, Depend upon 
it he was a backing of him up, and he couldn’s no 
ways have done it alone! Now, mind you, all 

his comes o' prejudice. When a man’s right 


down set against a thing Satan tells him it’s a 
vartue to pick itto pieces! The next thing will 
be to tell the Squire, get a warrunt, put the 
darbies on him, and carry him off to gael, A fine 
figure be’ll make ia the dock, But it’s a pity,” 
scratching his head; “there must be two or 
three in she job, and you'll never get the chap-to 
split, Well, I'll go up to the house, and you 
stay an’ keep a look out.’ 

The indignation of the Squire knew no bounds, 
He tumbled out of bed in a fury, in spite of the 


| dead against him, 





would catch his death of cold, and he might just 
as well wait for to-morrow morning. 

As for Owen Merton, he declared that nothing 
short of twenty yeare’ penal servitude would be 
enough for him, and he should have it, too, if the 
law would only let him } 

For an hour or more he stamped about the 
Park, having long consultations with a policeman, 
who had already elicited the fact that Owen Mer- 
ton had been seen coming from that direction 
soon after eleven. He had left hie horse at the 
“ Blue Posts,” and when he came into the yard 
to fetch ibthe innkeeper thought he looked ‘'so 
spry,”’ that he said to him in chaff,— 

“You've been up to something. What is 
it }” 

“The beet job I’ve ever done in my life!” he 
said, as brazen ee you please. ‘‘Those were his 
very words, sir.” 

"Pon my soni! A prisen’s too good for him |” 
exclaimed the Squire, digging his «tick into the 
ground. ‘‘ He ought to ged nothing short of a 
rope 1 »”» 

So everything was turned to the young fellow’s 
Giecredit ; even the allusion he had made in the 
fulness of his heart to his engagement had been 
twisted to his disadvantage, and one piece of 
evidence cropped up after the other till the 
magistrates had no choice but to commit him to 
trial}. 

No one offered bail, so he wae shut up in the 
county gaol, te stand his trial at the next assizes, 
Mr. Owen would not have dared to offer it, even 
if he had been inclined to risk his money, for 
many of his neighbours gave bim a broad hint 
that he was more than half suspected of being 
implicated in the job himself. 

is nothing so painful as a sense of utter 
isolation even when you have fallen into a fresh 
misfortune, Such trouble as this was new to 
Owen Merton, and he felt his position keenly, 

Everyone turned their upen him, and 
left him to hie fate. The one being whom he 
had trusted with the whole faith of his man- 
hood had failed him with the rest. One word 
from her lips would bave saved him, but she 
was evidently afraid of risking her own reputa- 
tion by confessing that he had spent that hour 
frora ten to eleven with her ; and as she chose to 
be silent he turned his face to the wall and 
held his tongue. 

“ Perhaps she is right, after all,” he said to 
himself, in the loneliness of hia cell. ‘‘The 
world is so prone to think evil, and I'd rather 
rot in gaol than cast a single blob upon her 
name!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


TRE trial was fixed for the tenth of Novem- 
oer, but everyone in Thorpe had long ago tried, 
convicted, and sentenced the prisoner. 

There was not a single soul in the village who 
doubted Merion’s guilt, for putting aside all the 
rest of the evidence his obstivate refusal to 
account for himaelf or his actions on the night of 
September the nineteenth was considered the 
most conclusive proof against him. 

The aasizes were held at Thrapstone, and 
opened on the second, but Owen Merton’s case 
was not taken among the first. 

It had excited great interest in the neighbour- 
hood, and the landowners of the county were 
In fact there were culy the 
girls of the village who stood up for him ; but 
what conld they do, except vate the men 
who were jealous of the stra and interloper 
who cast them all in the shade} 

The morning of the tench was dull and foggy, 
and the Court, which was crowded to excess, had 
to be lighted with gas, 

Mr. Askew, stern and rigid, sab on the bench 
at the judge’s left hand, and most of his fellow- 
magistrates were there wibh him. 

The wanton destruction of the silo was con- 
sidered as the first sign of a general outbreak 
amongst the rural population against scientific 
farming. 

If it were allowed to go unpunished nothing 
would be safe that substituted machinery for 


remonstrances of bis wife, who told him that he | manual labour, 





Farming would go to the dogs, and the agri- 
cultural outlook, in which they were all gs 
less concerned, wou’d be black as it was a few 
years before. 

The judge took hig place on the bench, the 
jury filed into their in vheir lengthy pew, 
the prisoner was brought iato the dock, and the 
trial opened. 

From the first Owen Merton knew there was 
no hope, Mr. Goodacre, the counsel, whom 
Mr, Owen at the last moment had ¢ ed for 
the defence, gave him to under that 
unless he could prove an alibi the case was 

one, 
valle bed oen ween ia the woh 
the Park palinga u he nothing to 
do with the outrage he could say where he was, 
and get some witness to ewear he saw him. 

Nobody could drag the truth eut of him, and 
for the sake of a girl’s honour he would give up 
fair name and liberty, and risk the shame and 
degradation of a convict’s fate. 


Mr. Owen went so far as to visit him in biz , 


cell, to aee what he could do with the obstinate 

oung fellow ; but Merton only thanked him for 
tis kindness, which, indeed, had surprised hin 
him to take his word 


not a little, and b 
ocent. He could say no 


for it that he was 
mere, 

The farmer came away swearing under his 
breath, but there was a tear under his withered 
eyelid, and be determined to save the boy if he 
could, if he had to spend five pounds—an enor: 
mour ontlay for the miser—on the doing of it. 

He called upon Mr. and asked him 
his frank opinion, and the barrister told him, 
with a smile, that he wae sure “there was 
woman in it.” 

Then he rode off to Miss Agues Willcox, the 
clerk’s pretty daughter, who struck him as the 
best-looking girl about the place, and he re- 
membered having seen the lad talking to her 
when she came up to the farm to buy some 


(A 
a Willcox blushed and cried, but could not 
say she had seen anything of Owen Merton on 
the nineteenth of September. 

“ Widow Brown's got a girl living with her, 
hasn’t she?” he asked, after a pause, 

“Yes; but Madge has been away from home 
ever siuce the harves\ festival, so she can’t know 
anything about it,” she said, confidently. 

the old man went away, begging her not to 
say he bad been there, as he didn’t want any 
gossiping nonsense about the interest he took 
in the boy, and sitting down in his armohair 
at the farm he rested his elbows on the {able 


and ed, 

Before his eyes there came 4 vision of a girl 
with emiling lips and gentle ways. 

“Jt's a mercy you're gone,” he muttered, 
“ for this here business would have broke your 
heart.” 

Whilst Owen Merton, with a pale face but 
fearless eyes was watching the day go by which 
was to decide his fate; whilet one witness after 
another stepped up iato the witness. box and told 
some tale against him, one going so far at to 
swear that he saw a man of Merton’s height, 
with black hair just like his, jump over the Park 
palings, the county squires whispered to each 
other,— 
"We've got bim as sure as nhils,” and Mr. 
Smith, Q.C., was thinking over the speech which 
was to make the prisoner shrink fm his shoes, 
Where was Madge Hunter? Had she really 
thought it better te keep quiet, for fear of the 
conaequencss to herself # 

Madge went to etoy with her aunt, Mra Robert 
Hanter, a farmer's wife, near Rechester, on the 
twentieth of September, having heard not a word 
of her lover’s misfortune. 

During all the while she was away from home 
Mrs, Brown had told her not to expect to hear 
from her, as her eyes were 0 bari that she could 
not worry herself about letter-writing, but she 
was to take it for granted that uo news was good 
news, : 

Mrs. Brown, to do her justice, had no idea that 
her granddaughter’s evidence could be of any 
use to Merton, so she knitted away placidly, con- 
gratulating herself on the girl’s absence, who 
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would have fretted herself fo death about “ the 
worthless young jackanapes, and got into some 
ecrap3 if she could manage ic, 

I chanced that Mrs. Hunter had a son named 
James, and, as this son was nob blind, he saw 
that Madge was a very pretty with pleasant, 
modest ways, who would e him & capital 

ite Shed ea 
: ering made up his mind, he suddenly blurted 
out a proposal, which took the girl’s breath away. 
When she recovered it she him plainly that 
she could not have him, which astonished him 
much, and angered her aunt, who said with some 
warmth that any woman in England ought to 


mp at her boy.” A ; 
Madge, not vet it in this light, jumped i 

the other way, 2 feeling very uncomforta’ 
pooh the ton, insisted upon going home at 


opce. 

When she got out of the station it was getting 
dark, 80 ehe msi en tok onebe could, thinking 
of alerton os she went, and wondering if he had 
thought of ber as much as she had thought of 
him whilst che was away. As she passed the 
clerk's house Agnes caught sight of her, and ran 

she 


out. 
“Ten't it dreadful about young Merton ?” 
cried, with the tears down her cheeks. 





“ You haven't heard? Well, I never! Come 


in, ‘ 

“Wo, no; tell it me here!” 

Madge listened breathlessly as Agnes told 
everything with the ion and exact attention 
to details worthy of a clerk's daughter. 

“His handkerchief!" exclaimed Madge. 
‘Why, he lost it, [remember. Somebody must 
have stolen it ; and, as to that night, he couldn't 
bave done it. He was with me till past eleven.” 

Then she rushed home like a wild thing, leav- 
ing her friend in the middle of the road, staring 
after her fo mute astonishment, 

Poor Mrs. Brown.nearly tumbled off her chair 
aa Madge ran in, and throwing herself down on 
hor knees before her, sobbing and kissing alter- 
nately, began a confused account of her meeting 
with Owen in the orchard—-which she had been 
afraid to tell her. Now she was engaged to be 
married to him, and she would die if she could 
not save him, Then before the old woman could 
recover the ehock she ran out of the house and 
down the road as fast as her legs could take her 
to the Rectory. p 

The maid stared, but showed her into the 
study, where Mr, Thompson was sitting before 


the fire, 

He listened to hor kindly, and after a few 
minutes’ reflection that the best thing 
she could do was to go over in his cart to-morrow 
morning, as his coachman was going to take some 
harness to the eaddler’s at Thrapstone. He would 
drop her at the corner of the High-street, when 
she would have nothing to do but to walk straight 
on till she came to the Court. In case she 
should find any difficulty about ee ge he 
would give her note to Baron who 
was an old friend of his, 

_He sat down, wrote the letter, and, patting the 
girl on the shoulder, told her to be of a good 
heart, for he thought that her evidence would 
we 1 re effect on the case, 

ot a wink did poor Madge sleep that night, 
and she was dressed at least an hour before the 
sg came to the door. 

Brown shook her head over the whole 
Proceeding, bub insisted on the girl’s drinking » 
steaming cup of coffee; and made her pub a 
hunch of bread into her pocket, eo that she should 
not be starved. 

That long, dreary drive, when the cold fog 
hung like @ yellow blanket over the dripping 
hedges, and hid everything that was pretty from 
sight —she never forgot it for years! Ina fever 
of impatience she counted the milestones hy the 
roadside—one—two—three—four, and till aix 
neiles from Thrapstone ! 

Psp . a triai were over before she 
acre, an went away to pri thi 

“ope she had forgotten iva, Pan, thakag 
2 care, 


“Cheer up, missie,” gaid the coachman, 
kindly, as he pulied up at the bottom of the 
High-streat, and she jumped down on to the 
muddy pavement; * you’ve hothiag to do but 
> walk straight on, and you'll be in plenty of 

me,” > 
She nodded to him, and with her shaw) over 
her arm hurried on, casting timid glances right 
and left at the shops on either side, in mortal 
fear that she should pass the Court without ‘ 
knowing it. 

Suddenly someone called her by vame, and 
caught hold - her — tu stop her. 

Madge Hunter, where be you a-going to}” 
said a surly voice, and she looked up to see 
James Forest’s burly form leoming through 
the fog. “ What's brought you into Thrapstone 
at this hour?” 

She felt so strange and lonely that even his 
repulsive face was welcome. 

‘*The trial—I’ve come about the trial.” 

“What do you know about it?” he asked, 
with a suspicious glance, 

** I've come to save him, and oh! Mr. Forest, 
do help me!” lookisg up piteously into his 
face. “Take me to the Court, and make them 
let me in,” 

“What have you got to say when you get 
there?” 

" This—that he was with me the whole time, 
8o he musi be innocent.” : 

“With you?” he scowled; then an ugly 
smile came about his coarse mouth. “ All right, 
I'll take you there fast enough ; but it’s too 
soon by aiany hours yet, and you'd catch ew 
death of cold hanging about, and likely have 
your pocket picked. Come along with me ”— 
taking hold of her arm. 

* But I’ve gov a note for the judge.” 

“Ah! hand the note over to me, and [ll send 
it on right enough. No time to lose ; I feel for 
the poor chap, I do.” 

‘Oh, youde! I’m so glad, I thought you 
disliked him.” 

“And so I do,” with « short laugh, “ but 
when a chap’s down on his luck one likes to give 
him a helping hand,” 

“ That’s very generous of you.” 

“ He’'d-fo the same for me I'd bet, if over 
he had the chance, Oome along in and warm 
yourself ; it’s noha day for the likes of you to 

out.” 


He led her through a doorway inte « narrow 
passage, whore he met @ woman, and after o 
short, whispared conversation whe walked to the 
eud of-the passage, opened a door, and asked 
Madge to walk in. 

It was a dingy little room, smelling of beer 
and stale tobacco, but there was a fire, which 
made up for every other defect. The land- 

, Mes. Hoskins, pulled forward a chair, 
told her to make herself comfortable ; and 
Forest said,— 

“Bring her a giass of something hot to keep 
the cold out.” 

You ise to come for me in good time?” 
wid M , Sarnestly, as Foresh was going 


away. 
Ay, that I will!” with a little nod and a 
ig oath, to make his sincerity more clear. 
“Don’t you fidget ; them judges think it o fust- 
rate lark to keep a fellow on the tenter hooks. 
I'll call you in time, never fear!” 

Madge, reassured by his manner, sat down by 
the fire, reated her toes on the fender, and 
utterly tired out, fell asleep. Mrs. Hoskins 
came in, put a glass of brandy and water on the 
tab, aad oeeping out, tarBed the key in the 


Whilet she was calmly sleeping the trial 
dragged on its weary length, and the chances 
were as-& hundred to one against the prisoner at 
the bar. The case for the prosecution was closed, 
and the speech for the defence ended, Old Mr. 
Owen, looking strangely troubled and shaky, hed 
been Into the witmess-box bo swear to the pri- 
soner’s character. 

- “ Ag steady-going and industrious young man 
as ever I come across!” he said, in a cheked 
voice ; and the blood rushed inte Merton's pale 
face, for it was the first word of praise that had 


Then the farmer went down, and there was 
absolutely mo one else to call. There was a 
pause. Mr, Goodacre fidgeted with some papers, 
the judge was thinking over his summing up, 
the jury put their heads together as if they had 
already sgreed upon their verdict, Miss Askew 
looked at her mother, and said,—“ Poor fellow!" 
for she could not help feeling some pity for the 
man, because he bore himself with such stead- 
fast courage, although the Squire said he ought 
to be hanged, 

Owen Merton drew himself un, as a brave man 
should, to meet a blow, His arms were folded 
across his chest, bis mouth was set with dogged 
resolution, and though hie cheeks were white as 
death he held his head high, and his dark eyes 
shone with calm defiance. 

They might send him to a convict’s prison, 
they might brand him with the convict’s mark, 
t they could not make him bow his head in 
so long as he was supported by the know- 

innocence, 


of bis 

then he th t of Madge, the girl whom 
loved with the fervour of his honest 
He knew that the sentencs which was 
t to be passed would separate them as 
y av if the prison were his grave. She had 
him to hia fate, but he was too gensroua to 
blame her. No doubt it was her grandmother's 
fault, and the child was breaking her heart in 
silence | 

Who would take care of her when he was gone | 
A mist gathered before his eyes ; hs raised his 
hand to rub it away. 

There was a slight stir in the Court. A paper 
was handed to Mr. Goodacre. The judge 
inquired if there were any more witnesses to be 
calied, 

“Yes, my lud; one,” sai’ Mr, Goodacre, to 
everyone's surpries, as he rose with alacrity. 
** Madge Hunter 1” 

Madge Hunter! Owen started and leant 
for . Yes, there she was, panting for breath, 
white and trembling, with frightened 
which saw nothing of all that sea of faces but 
the one which belonged to the man whom she 
had come to save. Thank Heaven ! she was just 
in time ! 

Need we say the verdict was “ Not Guilty ?” 
The Squire came forward as soon as Merton was 
released, shook hands with him, and asked him 
to forgive him for his suspicions, 

Friends seemed to spring up on a!! sides, and 
Mr, Owen, in a sudden fit of generouity, offered a 

inch of snuff to every one who came near him, 
fe drove them both home in hie wagonette ; so 
Madge bad an opportunity of telling her lover 
what a narrow escape she had had of belng too 
late ; hew she weke up and heard people talking 
of the trial under the windew, saying it was 
but over, and the prisoner hadn’t a chance ; how 
she ran to the door, and finding it locked, let 
herself down by the window, for fear of being 
stopped, and ran up the street as if for her life, 
and only just in time | 

His heart was full of gratitude and love, and 
the happiness of the present moment seemed 
to repay him amply fer the bitterness of the 


t. 
Nob long after a labourer, tempted by the 
large reward offered by the Squire, confessed 
that he bad helped James Forest and another 
man to dentroy the silo. 

Forest was arrested, tried, and convicted 
suffering the doom which be had intended for 
another, 

Mr. Owen died very suddenly, leaving his 
whole property to Owen Merton, whom he de- 
clared to be bis grandson by his daughter Alice, 
who ran away with a curate. 

The old man had known the truth from the 
beginning, aod cherished a feeling of resent- 
ment sgainsb the young fellow, because his heart 
had been nearly broken by his daughter's clan- 
destine marriage. 

At the time of the trial this resentment bad 
given way to 2 softer feeling, and dircetly be 
reached home he set aout altering his will. 

Owen was as much surprised as anyone elae, 


aif 


he 


Te 
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but could not help being amused to think how 








ever come to him from the old man’s lips, 





people at Thorpe locked coldly on 
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fing av a stranger when he was really one of | sion from me,” said Mr Anatruther, quietly. {a minute. There'll be something handsome in 
themselves, * She did not seem in the least averae to it.. On | this for you,” 


There was a cheerful wedding at Mre. Brown's 
cottage, and the Squire insisted upon giving the 
bride away himeelf. Even cross Mrs, Brown 
had a smile, for Madge’s run up the High- 
atreet had wou her a rich husband. Hand-in- 
hand, when the shadows were falling, they stood 
under the apple-tres in the orchard, singing 
woftiy to each other, 


'Tove's the sunbeam of my life, 
And it shines for you and me?! 
I the hushand—you the wife, 
Oh, how happy we shail be.’ 


[THE END,]} 








EVA’S LOVE. 
—!0t— 
CHAPTER XXXL 


Jack was dining alone in his studio. 

He felt unequal to entering the dining-room 
that evening and facing his step-mother ; and 
knowing his father would not be present, he 
Mistened to the faithful Toffte’ entreaties, and 
allowed him to serve dinner there 

Bub it was a pitiiul attempt he made to ead, 
He was sitting over his untasted desserb when his 
father entered. 

Take it away, Toffts,” Mr. 
exclaimed. ‘'He won't want it.” 

‘But he has eaten nothing, sir,” remon- 
sirvated Toffts, “and he always likes ——” 

“Never mind what he likes ; he doesn’t want 
ite Takeitaway. And Toifts, get your dinner 
atonce, Ithink Mr. Jack will want-to go out 
by-aad-by. 

“ At night, slr, and in drizzling rain?” 

* Den’t question, ‘Toffts, but do aa yon’re told.” 

It was the first time in his life that Ralph 


Anstruther 


Anstruther had spoken like that to his son’s 
faithful valet, and Toffts left the room with a 
deeply grieved expression : but neither Jack nor 


his father was in a humour to consider it, 

* For Heaven’s sake,dad!” Jack cried, almost 
before the door had closed, “what ic it? Your 
fave helf frightens me, and yet—-and yet I know 
it fs-—-good. What has happened? Whom have 
you geen J” 

* Eva i” 

"Well ?” 

* She has told me everything.” 

“ 82 which you sean Y 

‘*That we have talked thie matter over, and 
have decided upon a course that will, I fancy, be 
agreeable to all, and save us any further annoy- 
wncein the matter, That is, of course, if you do 
net object,” 

“ What is it ?” 

‘My son, if you were to ask Eva fo marry 
you she would not decline,” 

Mr, Anstrutber «vas scarcely prepared for the 
effect that announcement had upon his son, 

A gasp of astonishment escaped him first, then 
a slow pallor settled over his face that was 
startling. It looked like death. His. fingers 
were locked over cach other. - The nails were 
bine. His eyes seemed to’ seb in his head, and 
exnitted a ginsay etare, 

Mr. Anstruther sprung to a corner, poured out 
@ glass of wive hastily, and put it to his son's 





lips. The boy swaliowed it with a gulp, then 
| 


amiled desolately. 

* You-~startled me--for a moment,” he said, 
uusteadily, as scon as he could speak, “ F confers 
T was not—prepared for-—that,” 

Mr Anstruther tried to laugh reassuringly, 

“I never knew an accepted lover to act like that 
before,” he said, jauntily. "It is very unusual ; 
but you never were like anyone elee, Jack.” 

"Tr’s no use, dad!” he exclaimed, striving to 
speak Dravely, “ You'll have to find some other 
way. I tell you I could not accept such a 
eacrifce as that from Eva. It would be as bad 
as Olga’s. It would be the act of the devil.” 

“Weil, naturally I was the one to propose the 
measure, but 1 must say it required no persua- 


the contrary, I was rather inclined to think she 
had thought of it herself. Are you quite eure 
you never mentioned it to her?” 

She knows that I love her, but Inever asked 
her to be my wife.” 

“Then I don’t see how, as a modest young 
person, she could have accepted before. Mark 
you, she did not tell me that she would marry 
you, but she said that if you were to ask her her 
answer would be ‘Yes,’ Are you going to permit 
a girl like Eva to say so rauch, aad then refuse to 
ask her $" 

“ Good Heavens, dad ! if I thought she cared 
for me even ever so little, if 1 thought there was 
the faintest germ of love in her heart that I 
raight teach to grow, I should »be the happiest 
man on earth; but there is not, There can not 
be. What am I thatany woman could love me? 
There! Don’t argue. Of course you do, You 
are my father, and fathers and mothers always 
love the good-for-nothing best, don’t they? 
Certainly you are nod an exception, But Eva is 
woman, with all a woman’s admiration for an 
athietic build. What would she want with a 
helpless piece of a man, & useless clod, a 
deformed thing of which she would be eternally 
ashamed? Oh, no, dad! It is ae hopeless ae— 
my back. And besides, she loves Percy.” 

"She will never marry Percy.” 

‘“Why? Because his father and her mother 
have sinned? JI confess that would be carrying 
honour beyond my power of following.” 

'* Yet, to wed a girl who gives herself to you of 
her own aecord is not? To accept that which is 
held out to you teraptingly, withoutany reverva- 
tions } T am not going to deceive you by attempt- 
ing to make you believe that Eva is romanticaily 
iu love with you, but she will never marry Percy, 
and I am convinced, firmly convinced, that that 
form you spoke of but now does exist, ready to 
spring into life with proper nouriehing. All 
women are romantic, and next to the athletic 
fellow you spoke of, they love—a helpless one.” 

"That is pity, and I could never accept pity 
from the woman I love,” 

* And yet you yield the peint that the good -for- 
nothivg, in the heart of his parents, is the best 
beloved. Is not that the ‘outgrowth of pity 4 
You are entirely too discriminating, my dear 
Jack, I don’t propose to argue this point with 
you any more than I did with Eva. I simply 
proposed it to her, and she yielded with eurpris- 
ing readiness, Iam notgoing to urgeyou. If 
you object to the srrangement you need not 
accept ib,” 

“You know I don’t mean. that, dad, You 
know that it would make me the happiest man 
on earth ; but” 

“Oh, if you are determined to! keep falling 
back upon conjunctions go ahead ; but I'm 
hungry, and sm going to dinner, I-want-to tell 
you before 1 go, however, that I don’t believe 
Eva will feel very highly flattered if you do nov 
call there this evening, I certainly told her you 
would be there within an hour.” 

And very leisurely, with a snatch of song upon 
his lips, Ralph Anstruther left the room,’re- 
gardlees of his son’s exclamation, — 

* Bot, dad——” 

The door had closed. 

The boy sat there alone, thinking. It seemed 
to him an hour, two hours, that he was buried 
in bitter reflection ; but somehow there was 4 
smile on his face throngh it all. He rang the beil 
hesitatingly at last, 

Toffts came ab once. 

‘Change my clothes, and geb me ready to go 
out,” exclaimed Jack, curtly. 

“You couldn't wait until I finish my dinner, 
could you, sir}” ventured Toffts. 

‘Why, how long does it take you to eat your 
dinner! It has been an age since my father 
left this yoom, and " 

“T don’t think it has been five minutes, sir, 
He hasn’t got to the dining-raom yet, and he 
only stopped to wash hie hands. But if you're 
in hurry, sir-——~-” 

“ Well, I am ina hurry.’ I won't keep you 
long, and you can get your dinner afterwards, 











“ Thank you, sir,” 

And if Jack was more diflicult to please than 
usual in his attire at least he was even more 
amiable about it, There were no exclamations of 
fretful pain—nobd one word but utmost good 
nature-—and as he was being rolled through the 
hall of Mrs. Jaffrey’s house to Eva's room he 
whispered to Toffts,— 

“Tako a bottle of cham with that 
neglected dinner to-night, and drink to 
my health and—and happiness, will you 1” 

“ Indeed I will, air,” the valet re “ And 
shall Tadd in the—the young lady, sir }” 

* Yes, Toffte, You may place her first, now 
and always.” 

“Ym awfully glad, sir,” whispered. Toffte, as 
the door opened, “ You ain't any gladder than 
I am, sir.” 

He wae careful to roll the chair laughably 
near the couch before he left the room—at least 
it would have been laughable to an obeerver ; 
but there were none except the two so interested 
that they forgot to think of it, Kate had 
mysteriously disappeared, summoned by Mrs, 

affrey, and the two were aloné together, —. 

Jack lvaned forward and placed his hand on 
the white one that lay. upon the crimson eilk of 
the négligée gown. His own trembled more than 
hers, He was very pale, and his yoice and 
enunciation indistinct. 

‘‘Eva,” he said, rushing his words together 
excitedly, “I have come as s very. humble 
suppliant. Of course my father has told me. J 
should never have had-the courage but for that. 
It would be perfectly «useless for me to attempd 
to tell you how I dove you, but I believe you 
know. There is nothing on earth nor imheaven 
that could make me so happy as to hold you in 
my arms as my wife for even one little minute ; 
but I will nob take advantage of your: loneliness, 
your friendleesness. J swear to you that no 
harm shall ever come to you, whether as my 
wife, or simply my friend—my sister, I will 

rotect you no matter what the cost may 
ce and the world shall think no harm ef you. 
I would not for my life have you do this 
thing because you were frightened into it, . Take 
time to think, dear, all the time you want, and 
consider well, Then if:you are willing to be my 
wife--Eva, Iican’t go on, You know what I 
would say. You needn't anewer now, nor to 
night, nor tomorrow, Walt until you have 
thought.” 

She looked into his handsome face, All its 
pallor had gone, He looked well and strong as 
any man would who sat before her proposing for 
her hand, 

It was a face almost too beautifulfor a man 
Looking at him as she saw him then, realizing all 
hie goodness, his unselfishness, it did not seem ee 


She smiled at him gently. 

‘““E have thought, Jack,” she said, softly. ‘I 
am notso eure that I should have declined if 
you had asked me that day in the studio-—you 
remember.” : 

“ Eva ! ” 

“TI won’s lie ic you, dear, I won't tell you 
that——” 

‘Tell me nothing,” he interrupted, hoarsoly ; 
“only that there ie a little love in your heart 
for me that I may teach to grow. Only Jet me 
hope that I shall not always receive indifference 
in your eyes. Eva, shall I have a wife or only © 
companion in sorrow, who will eat her pure young 
heard out Ina vain effert to care for the help-. 
less weight that burden’s her} .Answer me, 
darling |” 

“ You will have—a wife, Jack!” 

The lipe upon which his kiss fell trembled, but 
he was happy. 





CHAPTER XXXIL 
For all his bewildering happiness Jack did 
not sleep well that night. 
“T am taking advantage of her loneliness suc 
desolatian,” he kept telling himeelf with. miser- 


Get my clothes out quick, Toffts, and don’t lose 4 able persistence, ‘‘I am burdening her with my 
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own helplessness. It is the act of a wretched 
coward, She has accepted me under the 
influence of a tremendous excitement. Will 
there not come atime when she will hate me for 
hing See And sball I not deserve 
it all #’ 

He was more hoggard than usual when he 
arose the following rr 2 

“What's the matter, sir?” asked Toffis, 
sympathetically. “Was the pain bad last 
aight? . You ’t call me, and I came to the 

ioor twice because I heard you moving restlessly. 
You Fone happy last night; but this 
worning——"' 

He broke off; apparently nob knowiug how to 
complete his sentence, - 

Jack smiled wearily. 

“Tm all right, you over-anxious old simple- 
ton!" be ex , looking at Toffcs affection- 
ately. “I’m only a supersensative fool, I 
suppose, that’s all. Toffts, if you were in my 
place, and a beautiful woman should cousent to 
marry you, what would you do!” 

The man looked at him in amazement, 

“What would Ido!” he echoed. ‘ What 
would any man do? Why, marry her, of course, 
a3 quick a8 he could get hold of 4 parson.” 

‘*Bat suppose you felt yourself not good 
enough for her? Suppose you felt-——” 

“No man is good enough for a beautiful 
woman,” observed Toffts, sententiously. ‘* It 
ain’t in the nature o’ things. But ‘if there was 
ever one born that ought-to have a beautiful 
woman to love him, it’s you, sir. Now, if I was 
a beautifal woman———” 

But that sentence-was interrupted by a wild 
burst of laughter from Jack. Perhaps that was 


what Toffts , for he stood there grinning 
with delight when Ralph Avsiruther, entered the 
room, 

“What's the matter?” he inquired, 


genially, forgeting his matutinal greeting im his 

surprise at that most unueual sound. 4 
_ “Nothiog,” answered Jack, still laughihg, 
“only Toffts is a little more absurd than usual 

this morui result of too much champagne 

last night, I fancy. He almost turned me over 
twice coming home,” 

“TY don’t geb euch a chance to celebrate every 
day in the year as 1 did last night," eaid Toffes, 
rucially, ‘It's the firsh ‘taste of a dinner I ever 
ad atthe Criterion, with a mau-of my own to 
wait on me, and——” 

“At. the Criterion!” © exclaimed Mr, 
Anstruther, senior,  Whabon earth were you 
doing there }” 

Celebrating Mr, Jack’sengagement, air,” 

_ “Then itis really a subject for congratula- 
tion, mayson ?” 

Ralph Anstruther was st Jack’s side, his hand 
upon the boy's shoulder, his loving eyes shining 
he tears that, man-like, he would not allow to 
a 

Jack smiled dubiously. 

“ Toffos will haye. it: so, sir,” he ,-anawered, 
gently 3 “but I don’t feek that I have the right 
to-—— 

“ Nonsense ! The lady would not feel flattered 
at your hesitation, I shall call upon: ber. this 
morniog.”” 

“As you will, sir. 
for me?” 

‘* What is it?” . 

“Thao I will lunch with her at two o'clock, if I 
may, I have some matters to look after which 
may require my time until then,” 

“Oh, Lsee! The'ring $” 

“' Perhaps,” answered Jack, evasively, 

i‘ather and son breakfasted ‘together, after 
which they separated, and Toffts’ services were 
— upon to arrange his master’s out-door 
on ng. 

Jack had evidently some mission upon his 
mind which was not pleasant, for he had grown 
suddenly reticent, and Tofits good-natured 
remarks were met with silence. His brows were 
-atd te aslight frown, and the colour which his 
‘ather’s presence had brought to his cheeks had 
igein deserted him. 

_ Toffts looked rather surprised when he was 
given the address to which his master wished to 


Will you. take a message 


familiarity he never presumed to question him. 
He took him there, placed the chair in the lift of 
the building, was m up one flight of atairs, 
rang 6 bell, and awaited the anewer. 

**Tz Madame Honora at home!” Jack asked 
of the maid, . : 

"She is monafeur ; 
receiving anyone.” 

“Take her my card, and ask if she will not 
allow me to see her for five minutes,” 

The maid received the card and disappeared, 
She returned almost immediately. 

“Madame begs that you will come into the 
drawing-room,” she eaid, quistly, 

Toffts, etill wondering much, rolled the chair 
into the room indicated, ; 

** Will you show. my ‘man into some room 
where he can wait until I summon him!” Jack 
asked of the maid, 

** Yes, monsieur. 

When Madame Honora entered the room she 
found him alone. She went forward and held 
out her hand, “which he took in both. his own, 
observing as he did so that she looked Hl. and 
worn, thet her beautiful hair waa turning 
slightly grey at the temples, while the last time 
he had seen her he had remarked how like a 
girl's it wae ; \ 

“You have not been well,” he said, gently, 
without greeting. 

‘* No,” she answered, wearily. “ For weeks I 
have seen no one at all, and should not have 
received anyone thie mornivg but you.’ It was 
very kind of you to come.” 

“You need air. Will you come for a little 
drive in the park?” 

She shivered and threw horself fato chair 
beside him. ; 

“No,” she answered, miserably. “It is like 
you to ask me, but [~I can’t bear the sunshine, 
Tt almost drives me mad.” 

" Tt isn’t neuralgia, is it?” 

“Neura'gia of the heart,” she answered, 
bitterly, “‘ ouly this does not kill, Ah, if it only 
would! But there, forgiveme! Iam not fib to 
see anyone, 8nd should not have allowed you to 
come in, It would have been kinder to you.” 

** No, it would not, I wanted very much to 
see ‘you this morning, to tell you something 
which very nearly concerns you, and now that I 
am here I scarcely know how to begin, You are 
very unhappy, dear Madame Honors, Will you 
not tell me why ” 
“ T cannot t” she answered, 


but. madame is |, nob 


. * The curse of it 


all is that miy' fongae is tied. “But for Heaven's 
sake, Jack, let me forget myself fora tine. What 
is it that you have come to tell me?" 
“A great secret—a happy ‘secret. 
engaged to be married.” 

“My dear boy, how delighted I'am |” 
A smile broke over the wan face. There. was 
real pleasure in it. She leaned forward suddenly 
and kissed him lightly upon the cheek. 
“There!” she continued. “She could not 
object.to that; your own. mother could nut be 
more pleased than I. And you really came to 
tell me yourself! How thoughtful and lovely 
that was. When did it. happen, Jack?” 

© Last night.” 

"And you came to me at once. My dear, 
‘dear. boy, how have I deserved that? Now tell 
me all about her. You are at liberty to rave all 
you like, and you will find the most sympathetic 
listener. What is she like 1” 

“The sweetest, most exquisite creature in all 
‘this world ; but, dear Madame Honora, I feai my- 
jself so unworthy, She is unhappy, and I fear I 
have taken advantage of that unhappiness to 
extract from her a promise which would not have 
been mine under different circumstances, That 
is why I lave come to you, . Heaven knows I love 
her too well to think of myself in the matter. 
What is my life worth} .Why should I burden 
her with the yoke of a hel cripple? And 
yet she is in a terrible strait from which it will 
require our united efforts to release her-—yours 
aud mine—if I do not make her my wife.” 
“You interest me. In what way can I help | 
you, dear? Who is this young lady ¢” 


I am 


You are 


‘*What do you—mean! Somehow you— 


frighten me!” 

He leaned forward and took her hand. His 
gentile, tender eyes were fixed upon her almost 
with pleading. 

‘She is—your daughter, dear Madame 
Honora, Eva.” 

The woman did not cry ont, did not move 
‘She sat there as if she were stunned. Her lips 
moved, and a single word fell from them, -— 

“ Eva teas 
_ “Yes,” returned Jack, hurrying on az if he 
were afraid of her strength. “Heaven only 
knows how that poor child bas suffered, and 
perhaps the hardest trial she has had to bear is 
her injuetice to you. She feels that she has 
judged you where she had not the right to judge, 
and it has almost driven her mad. I shall not 
attempt to tell you the experiences through 
which she has passed. That she will do herself ; 
but her peril is still great, and 1 have come to 

ou to help me, You must be brave for he~ enke. 

ou must not blame her that she was hard wpon 
you. You have only yourself to censure for 
that, It was your rigid manner of bringing ber 
up. She knew nothing of temptation, brought 
i Abe she was awoug the garden flowers of the 
simple country. What was she to know of the 
turbulent life of the city? She judged you by 
her own standard, by-—" 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake, hush!” cried the 
tortured woman. ‘You dou’t understand. You 
are, in your heart, accusing me of the same 

meful things of which she accused me, You 
are building up against me a barrier which would 
stand high as heaven between me and my child, 
if it were true, and you are striving to excuse 
me for that which there is no pardon, because 
you love my daughter. But you are wrong, all 
wrong! Iam not guilty! Before Heaveu and 
you and her and the whole world I am _ not 
ag T have borne this for the sake of 4 man 
who not had the manhood to release me from 
a cursed promise ; but now I myself will break 
ig{ There will be pardon from Heaven if none 
from him, and I will shame my daughter no 
longer by the lie her mother has,lived, iaten 
to me, Jack Anstruther, The girl whom you 
would make your wife is the daughter of an 
honourable mother.” Iam aot the thing which 
you and the world believe. I am the wife of 
Gerald Railton, and liave been for ten long 
years!” 


eee ne 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


A veapD silence followed the impassioned 
words. 

Too surprised to speak, Jack sab there staring 
at the excited woman, his veins standing out at 
brow and throat like whip-chords. 

He became conscious suddenly that she had 
fallen on her knees at his side, and that she wae 
weeping wildly, sobs bursting from her lips as if 
they would strangle her. 

He raised her in hie arms and soothed her 


tenderly. 
“Don’t!” he whispered, gently. “ You must 
conipose yourself. You have done now what you 


should have dons years ago for her sake, and 


there is rauckh more that you must tell me 
Remember, this means more than li‘e to Eva, It 
means the reputation that is as dear to her as 
her own soul, You must calm yourself and tell 
me everything for her sake, The man who would 
exact so vile a promise of you, and hold you to it 
during all these years, is not worthy of holding 
your oath, and it is 4 thousand times better 
broken than kept, In fact, your duty to your 
daughter compels it. I sm not aay 


ag 
this weet for Heaven knows it would make 


little rence to me what Eva's parents 
were, 80 long as I knew her to be good and pure. 
Llove her well enough for that. But Eva does 
not love me, and it is from a loveless marriage 
that I would save her, For her sake you must be 
calm anu tell me everything,” 

And then the bg say «44 woman lifted herself 
up and eao back in her chair, hor miserable 
white face looking at bim like something from a 





‘You are sure—you can bear it ! 





be taken; but, with all their aifectionate 





sure you wish to know?” 


i coffin. 
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* Years ago,” she said, brokenly, ‘‘ I was left 
alooe, penniless, ard with a small child and an 
aged mother dependert upon me for bread. I 
could have borne to starve myself, but to hear 
thst child ery for food, to see that eld mother 
growing gaunt and skeleton-like under etar vation 
almost drove me mad. Day after day I walked 
the streete in search of work, meeting with onl 
insult and humiliation. i was young and beauti- 
ful 
to me in face of companions in the broad light of 
day, under the eyes of those who should be a 
protection to the helpless. I grew deeperate, 
Piece by piece all we possessed went to the pawn- 
shop, until there was neither food nor clothes 

r aecrap of furniture left in the house, and we 
were about to be turned into the streets, Why 
I retained my mental facalties I don’t know; 
but madness or death would have been a thousand 
times easier than the sufferings I] endured,” 

She paused fer a moment for breath and 
strength, then went on,— 

‘I worshipped my little one and the poor old 
wothker, I saw them dying before my eyes. 1 
humbled cay pride, and accepted the only 
employment that was offered me. I became an 
artist's model,” 

Once more she paused, but not for leng. 
Jack did act interrupt by so much as a breath. 

* The remuneration was small enough at first 
~-starvation wages, It was only the face first, 
then the hand and arm, ther the shoalders, then 
-——— But why should I tell you? You know the 
old story—you an artist! I became farmous. 
My besuty ma.’o me known in every studio in the 
city. i was offered fabuleus sums, ‘There were 
my child ané mother to consider. 1 had send 
them to the country, that the story of my life 
should not reach them, for it seemed a desecration 
t6 me that my beauty should be put up at 
metket value, that my physical charms should 
purchase bread for them. I would have died a 
thousand times rather than that they should 
Know. I drifted from one studio to another, 
and 2s I yielded io first one artistic demand and 
then another, my morbid desire grew that my 
little one should never know the story of her 
mother’s life,” 

The voice had grown unrecognizably hoarse ; 
but Madame Honors continued,— 

“At last I] was summoned by Gerald Railton 
tq sit for his great pieture—you remember, ‘The 
Water Wiich.’ It made his fame, and—well, 
Jack, I--I fell in love with him while the picture 
was in progress, He seemed to love me as 
madly ss I loved bim, forgetting every consider- 
ation in life, and—we wera secretly married, he 
giving me an excuse that he was dependent upen 
em uncle who had proraised to make him his heir 
if ke did not displease him, for Gerard was poor 
in those days. Two years afterward I learned 
that he had decefved me; that he hada son— 
and a living wife!” 

*‘Good Heaven!” ejaculated Jack, 

“J read in the papere of her illness. 

he first time I had ever heard of her. I did not 
believe it--thought there was some crvel, 
horrible mistake—but he was forced to own the 
truth.” 

“ The scoundrel | 
muttered Jack, 

‘hat fs what you think—what any right- 
minded man would think ; but I—I forgave him. 
T loved him. His whole future was ju my hands, 
I conld have put him behind prison bars, Ho 
had ruined my life, and made of me—no matter 
what! But I loved him, and I took him back 
io my heart asif he had been as pure as the 
angel i bad believed him, I swore to him that I 
would never betray him, and two days after his 
wifo’s death he mais good the marriage mockery. 
We were really wedded. ‘ Of course, neither he 
nor [ was anxious that the world should know the 
truth, and we agreed to keep our secret for two 
years, until such time as we conid in honour 
make it known, But he put me off from time 
to time, swearing to me that there were enemies 
om hia track, jealous of his success, who weuld 
rvin him if they could—men who, if our marriage 
were announced, would trace cut that old 
marriage and cend him to prison for bigamy 
committed years before. He made me believe 


It was 


He should have been shot!” 


Men made the most loathsome propositions | 





these things, and loving him as I did, I feared for 
his safety, For years be has deceived me in this 
way, and I leb{t go from time te time, until-—- 
You will forgive me, Jack, for te you this }” 

‘* You need attempt to epare me in nothing. I 
know all Eva’s life.” 

“T went home last spring to see my child and 
mother. It dawned upom me euddenly that my 
baby had grown to be a wowso, and then I heard 
for the first time--that she had a lover. He 
came to call that evening. Jack, can you 
realise what | felt when I saw thet the man 
whom Eva loved was Gerald Railton’s son }” 

Once more Jack’s hand went out and took hers. 
He lifted it to his lips. 

"How you have suffered |” 

ntly, 

“It is useless to tell you of that time,’’ she 
continued, brokenly, “I went to Percy and asked 
liim to come back with me to London—asked 
him to wait until I had seen his father, never 
dreaming but thet Gerald would save me. He 
repeated the old stories of the enemies that were | 
hounding him, of the law that wonld etil) force 

nishment upon ite victim. I went out While 

was gone Eva came here, She discovered that 
T hadlied. She had read an article in the papers 
which degraded me in her eyes, as ib would in the 
eyes of any pure woman, She saw the picture 
of Lorelei, you remember, upon my walls. She 
slashed it acroes the face and left the house, I 
have searched for her in every corner of the 
world, | suppose, but have not been able to find 
her, I determined that I would tell her the 
truth, and so save my miserable self in the eyes 
of my chiid at least. I shall nob ask her to 
accept my word, I have proof of a!] that I have 
said. My sin was in selling my keauty for bread, 
and in lying to savea man! ioved: Because it 
was all false and useless, is that a reason that J 
should suffer as I have } Ob, Jack, Jack! you will 
help me, will you not?” 

“To the last hour of my life!” ne answered, 
reverently, 

‘And you think she will forgive me?” 

‘She has suffered as yeu have, save that fate 
saved hev from 8 consummation of that which 
wrecked your life, Starvation drove her to the 
same extremity that it droveyou. She was onter- 
ing an artist’s studio asa mode) when she fainted, 
and I found her.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” 

“She believes that Heaven seat the punish- 
ment to her because of her judgment of you, 
But you must let me ‘ell this story to Perey, 
Mrs. Railton. Their future must not be spoiled 
because of bis father’s ain, for it was his, not 
yours. He loves her. He would have made her 
his wife for love, without honour. He is a noble 
man end deserves to be happy. There are 
reasons why it is necessary that he should know 
all, You will let me tell him?” 

“J place myseif in your hands, 
think right I am willing to do,” 

“Thank you.” 

* And now may I see vray daughter} Iam 
ready to ask her pardon for the wrong I have 
done her, upon bended knee.” 

* And you will find her beseeching yours with 
eves more fervour. 1 will be a happy reunion, 
Mrs, Railton.” 

“ But wy mother died, believing me guilty.” 

The tone was hellow and full of grief. Once 
more the noble boy soothed hex tenderly. 

“She knows now,” he said, gently. 

There was a slight pause, then Jack continued 
in a business-like tone,— 

“There is just one thing more, dear Mra, % 
Railton, befors I take you to Eva. Of course 
Percy will insist that this marriage shall be 
announced atonce, Whatis your will upon that 
subject ?” 

She hesitated. 
whiter still. 

I don’t know,” she answered, hoarsely. “ Ah, 
Jack, we women who love once must love for 
ever, Savehim! Sparehim! Not at the cost 
of my child’s happiness, for I have not the right 
to accept that, but at any eacrifice to me} No 
matter what.” 

“ Curse him ! How little he deserves what you 


he whispered, 


Whatever you 


Her face, white before grew 





have given!” muttered Jack. 


“We do vot always love the most worthy,” 
she avewered, hesitatingly. “If we did you 
would be placed above the werld now. Are you 
not giving up the woman who last nigh 
promised to be your wife, and whom you Bln nd 
you love }” 

He looked up at her with a smile, 

“But if she loved me,” he returned, gently, 
“not all the world could take her from me, 
cripple as Iam! It is selfishness, after all, that 
you praise so highly, Mra. Railton. I have not 
the courage to unto m an unloving wife. 
I should grow morbidly ous, and ‘correspond- 
ingly unhappy. I om thinking of myself 
entirely. Iehould be much better asa bachelor 
than I should be with a wife, beautiful and— 
unloving. Don’t you seo it is selfishness 1” 

Once more she etooped and kissed him upon 
the brow. paee 

“Call it what you like,” she replied, softly. 
“T know it to be an attribute like unto a god,” 

He laughed a little, though {t shook slightly. 

Get dressed |” be ordered, kiseing her hond. 
“T have promised to luneh with Eva at two, 2% 
shall expect the sadness to be all over between 
you by that time, and that there shall be nothing 
but smiles, I demand it as my right.” 


(oe be continued.) 








Desrre FoR CHancr.— Wise is the individual 
who gratifies in himself the desire for change. 
There are three things which enter mostly into 
recreation—uncertainty, wonder, and the exercise 
of skill in things which are not of the ordinary 
daily work. Uncertainty is to be found even in 
the mind ofa boy when tossing his halfpenny 
into the air. He sees it fall, and the uncertainty 
as to which side will turn up is a refreshment to 
him, as being a thing apart from his daily toil. 
The same with games of chance, when played 
without the elements of gambling. Fireworks, 
great plots in theatres, fairy-tales, ghost-stories, 
sensational uovels, the big letters ov newspaper 
placards, anything however fallacious, that 
creates wonder in the mind of a man refreshes 
him. In hunting, fishing, and the felling of 
trees there ir an exercise of skill apart from the 
ordinary labour of the day. Those who have 
mental work to de ought te have some manual 
labour afterwards, and those who have manual 
labour should find recreation and refreshment in 
mental occupatien of some kind or ether. 

_ Tae most wonderful optical experiment known 
to the eye experts is that which produces the 
‘* blood tree,” or the “arborescent figure of Pur- 
kinje.” It ies very simple and entertaining ex- 
periment, and one from which no possible 

to the eye can result. The oxperiment is an 
optical delusion in which the retina of the eye 
and all the blood-vessels connected therewith 
appear to stand out in the air in euch a manner 
that the exp&imenter has a splendid view of 
them. Purkinje, the great optician, accidentally 
discovered the “blood tree” ox “ arborgscent 
figure” which bears bis name several years ago, 
and eince his time it has been used in thousands 
of curious test experiments. The projected 
image is called the ‘‘arborescent figure,” because 
of its resemblance to a many-branched tree and is 
produced in the following manner:-——Shut your-~ 
self up in a dark room at night, and move a 
candle or lighted lamp back and forth very rapidly 
before the eyes. Aiter a few seconds the air 
surrounding the candle will assume a deep pink 
ar reddish colour, which rapidly takes upon iteelf 
the appearance of a sea of blood. Over this red 
background ramifying in all directions may be 
seen the veins and blood vessels standing out 
in bold relief, while towards the centre of the 
figure there appears a dark trunk line which 
serves as a body for your tree of blood, the trunk 
being more plainly visible where the optic nerve 
enters the eye. This experiment is chiefly inte- 
resting because it proves that parts of the retina, 
which actually receive impressions abd produce 
sensations must lie behind the blood vessels, since 
these cast their shadow upon it, ard enuble the 
experimenter to see them as plainly as he does 
avy other external object. 
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FAOCETIA, 


“J wear you had some money left you.” 
Yea, it left me long ego,” 

“How many wili thie tram seat?” 
inquired the loquacious passenger, ‘ Six women, 
or sixteen men !” said the conductor, 

Ar the party. He: “De you know, I always 
feel like a fool in a full-dress suit?” She: 
oe a pity you can’t hide your feelings a 
little.” 

Briers: “I've gob more mo than I 
know what to do with!” Wagstaff: “Well, 
ion’t be down in the mouth about {ft ; just start 
a newspaper |” 

Mr, Dorrzy: “ Whatdo you mean by saying 
that your father made light of my proposal!” 
Miss Giggles: ‘‘ Well, he- did. He used it to 
light bia cigar with.” 

Hz (quizzingly) : ‘‘ You were awfully nervous 
when we were married.” She: ‘“ Well, any 
other woman would have been nervous when she 
was being married to you,” 

Socrery Acrnzss: ‘In what direction do you 
think my art lies.” Candid Oritic: “‘It lies in 
every direction,” “Indeed?" ‘“ Yee; particu- 
larly when it tells yeu that you can act,” 

Mra. Suimpret: “ You don’t seem to like rics 
very well, Mr. Peck.” Mr. Peck: “No; it is 
associated with one ef the most distressing mis- 
takes I ever was guilty of.” 

Winn: “Why did you and Louise part?” 
Barry: “She sald I wasn’b regular in my 
habita, and yet I'll swear I’ve been to her house 
every € g since we were first emgezed— 
drunk or sober, What more can she want?” 

“ He's your first cousin, isn’t he?” said an 
old lady to siz-year-eld Freddy, alluding to a 
new baby of whom Freddy was very fond. 
‘Oh, no,” replied Freddy, ‘I had two 
cousins before he was born.” PA 

Youre Lapy: “I want a pair of shoes, large 
and comfortable. Two will’ do,” New 
(glancing abt her foot): “ Mr. Leather, the lady 
wants two shoes, large and comfortable, Where's 
that box of sixes ?” 

A MAN sent this answer to a bookseller who 
sent in his account for a book some time before 
delivered : “I never ordered the book, If I 
did, you did not send it, If you sent it, I never 
gotit. If I got it, I paid for it. If I didn’t, 
I won't.” 

“Vraat have you to say? What can you 
say?’ she asked as be came in at 255 a.m. 
My dear,” satd he in an aggrieved tone, “you 
pe not to ask me any such question as that, 
You never hear me asking you if you are going 
to say anything, de you?” 

Youne Mistress; “I don’t see why you should 
leave me eo suddenly, I’m sure I've done ail I 
could to help you with the housework, and I’ve 
done all the cooking.” Maid: “ Yes’m, that’s 
what’s the matter,” ‘‘ What is it?” 
stand your cooking.” 

‘‘ Wet, here is the money you’ve been tor- 
menting me for,” eaid a rich uncle to his spend- 
thrift w. “Use it wisely, and remombr 
that a and his money are soon parted.” “I 
don't know about that,” replied the young scape- 
grace. ‘“T've been coaxing you more than a 
week for thie,” ‘ 

‘Freenp : “Say old boy, how in the werld did 
you, with your small income, get such a reputa- 
tion as a philanthropist?” Sharpp: “1 
aunounced far and wide that I would pay the 
railroad fares of all the unemployed who wished 
to go to work on farms.” “Wellt” “ Well, 
total expenses so far, four and fivepence.” 

AN eminent physician at Wiesbaden was 
called in to attend a haughty lady of high line- 
age, “ Well, how do you feel to-day, my dear 
madame }” asked the doctor, in his usua] 

marchioness, 3 


on the title. “Ah! 
” avid can, “as 


“T can’t 


| cheerful, though.” 


At a ball given fn a small country town, for 
which the ticketa were not transferable, the In- 
scription on the tickets ran as follows: “ Admit 
this gentlemen to ball in Assembly Rooms, 
Tickets five shillings each, No gen ad- 
mitted unless he comes himself.” 

“T wise you would put your name down for 
ten shillings on this subscri * said the lady 
to the poet, “Certainly,” he said, “I'll put 
it down for nothing.” he wrote his name. 
“Keep your ten shillinge, Mrs. Patkine,” he 
. added, as he blotted the signature, “I would 
not charge the charity for so slight a service.” 

Mas, Griwes: “ And so your husband died 
quite suddenly?” Mrs, Blaker: “ Yea, there 
never was any dilly-dallying about John. He 
was so punctual, you know; he never“was any 
man to put off; when he had anything to do 
he did itat once. I never expect to get another 
husband like John,” 

Poor Jack: What, Jack! want to shiv 
again and only ashore a week!” “ Yes, cap’n. 

treat @ poor sailor tough when they get 
him ashore.” “Who's been imposing on you 
this time, Jack?” ‘ A woman, cap’n, as usual,” 
"What did she do to you, Jacki” ‘‘ Married 
me, cap’p, as usual.” 

Curats: “So sorry to hear your husband’s 
met with an accident, Mrs. Snape.” “ Yes, sir, 
’e’s very bad, pore man. ‘E wur workin’ on the 
railway line th’ other day, an’ a engine come 
along an’ run clean over ‘is pore leg; an’ now 
’e’ll be laid up abed for weeks. It’s what I 
b’lfeve the doctors calle locomotive attacks ye.” 

“ PRETTY FAST TRAVELLING,” said the drummer 
on the New York Express to Mulcahy. ‘‘ Ah, 
now |!” replied Mr, Mulcaby, ‘‘ ye should see the 
thrains in Ireland! I mind whin I was in the 
station at Dublin wanst, an’ me cousin, Mike 
Branigan, was aboord the thrain, an’ his gur).had 
come down to bid ’im good-bye. Justas the 
thrain started, Mike stuck his head out ’o the 
windy to kiss her good-bye, an’ be gorra! he 
kissed a cow in the next county!” 

Trunk Dearer: “I see, Want somethivg for 
a six months’ tour abroad, Well, madam, in the 
adjoining buftding I havs a trunk which I’m eure 
you will like, Can’t get it in the store-room; 
double door is too narrow, I thought of re- 
modelling it and using it for a seaside cottage ; 
but if it will suit you I will let you have it 
cheap.” Dame: “I'm not the one who is going 
abroad ; it’s my husband.” “Oh! George, 
show the lady one of those vest-pocket hand- 
satchels,” i 

Wisgs: I didn’t see you about on Bank 
Holiday.” Mins: “No, I had @ room that 
needed papering and ting, and I thought T’a 
stay at home and do it myeelf. But I can’t stop 
to talk—I'm in a hurry.” ‘‘What’s up!” 
* Well, I’ve got to take my business suit to the 
dyer’s and cleaner’s, my wife’s best dress along 
with it, and I must stop and buy a new carpet, 
and ther hunt up some painters and paper- 
hangers to—to put the finishing touches on that 
room, you know.” 

Prppier: “My dear eir, do you know how 
much time you lese dipping a pen into the ink? 
Ten dips @ minute means six hundred dips an 
hour, or six thousand dips in ten hours, and each 
dip consumes———-" Business Mau: ‘ Yes, I 
know; J have figured it all out.” Peddler: 
“And yet I find you still writing in the old 
way.” Business Man: “Yes, I am using the 
fountain pew you cold me about a month ago— 
using it in the old way because it won’t write 
any other way.” Peddler: “Beg pardon ; I'm 
in the wrong office, Good-day.” 

Yes,” said the man who makes the cartoons, 
“ this business develops a cynical strain in a man. 
He may fight against it, bub it ie bound to over- 
come him at last,” “You manage to keep pretty 
“Yes, But my position is 
telling on me. Iam getting morbid and misan- 
thropic, I may as well admit that I positively 
hate fellow-man.” “ Well,” responded the 

pathetic friend, ‘it’s mighty unfortunate, 
Bott must say that if your fellcw-man looks to 





you like the pictures you draw_of him I dunro 
as I can blame you.” 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST-—-SUPPER. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations ion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties ef well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and supper 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitutien may * gradually built 
up anti! strong énough to resist every tendency to disease. 

¢ may pines A many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a preperly nourished 
frame." —Ctotl Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
packets and 1 ib. Lins, by Grocers, labelied thus :— 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 

Makers of Egps’s Co or Cocoa Nib Extract :—-A 


thin beverage of full flavoWr, with many beneficially taking 
the place of tea. 


DEAFNESS. 


DEAFNESS AND ITS CURE.—Al) sufferers are in, 
vited to send to BR. Kear, 50, Bedford Row, Holborn, 
London, who will forward, post free, particulars of new 
siraple home-treatment. The most obstinate cases per- 
manentily cured. No artificial ear-drums required. 








OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 
Are twice as efficacious as any othera, and always 
quickly and certainly relieve, ae cee to Sted 
and Pennyro Invaluable f wermen. 
Post free for 14 and 83 stamps from Tuomas Orrsy, 
Chemist, Burton-on-Trent. Please menbion paper. 


p TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 
7) See Tus, Guide and Soke OS pages), ad. 
“ Tlow te open # Cigar Sto £2 to £3400." 
OO, 186, Euston 


TORACOONIETS’ OUTRITT 
Road, Londen. (Over 
“RS, 


Manager, H. MY 





5 years’ reputation.) 


_—— 





DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE”’ cures instantly, 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to “ K.,” 
Karvtiye, Ltp,, uppERSFIELD, for free samples, 
with name of nearest agent, 





KEATINGCS . | 
: OWDER| 


Taro 











TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


5 Prevents Dpcaz, Saves 
BUNTER S Eutacton, Sheaves ‘Nights 
Prevented a 
euralgic ne gy dal) Nerve " 
Paine remov by BUNTEWS ERVINE 
ELVINE. Ali Chenaiste, is, 1d 


Shonid try Ba Vinceni 
STOUT PERSONS Antt-Stent Pills, They w 

permanently reduct says 
finous flesh, in some cases aw manch as }U lbs. ina week. They are 
guarantecd perfectty harmless and pleasent to take. 2/+ 4/6, ava 
10/-a bex post free from Dr. VINCENT, 4’, Park Ridings, 
Hornsey, Landon. Mention tuis payer. 








All communications respecting Adveriisements 
should be addressed to the 
“LONDON READER” OFFIOR, 
8M, Strand, London, W’.c, 
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SOCIETY. 


eee car 


Tre Prince of Wales hae promised to open on 
the 6th of Junea three montiw’ Exhibition of 
East London Trades, Industries and Arts, to be 
held at the People’s Palace, 

Tus King and Queen of Saxony are coming to 
England early in June for o stay of about six 
weeks, aud will visit several watering-places on 
the coast. They also td spend a short 
time at Malvern, and will pay a visit to the 
Queen ab Windsor Castile. 

Toere is just a possibility that an extra 
Drawing Room will! be held early in July, and, if 
50, the Queen may confidently be expected to at 
least receive the Corps Diplomatique and the 

ntrée company. Whether this fifth Drawing 
Room ia held cr n>, everything points towards a 
fate season, and furnished houses are in most 
cases being taken until the end of July. 

Wey the Royal wedding takes place the 
Queen intenda to confer the Order of the Garter 
upon the Crown Prince of Deumark, who was 
made a G.0,B. in 188 At the same time Prince 
Charles of Denmark and his elder brother, 


intend 


Christiau. will receive the Orders of the Bath 
(4.0.8. Civil), and the Crown Princess of Den- 
waark is to have the Royal Order of Victoria and 


Aibert, the much-coveted Order for ladies, 

Tan Cear intends shortly to create a new 
Order, probably ia honour of his Coronation, 
whick is to be called after his patron saint, who, 
by the way, is alzo the patron of Ruasia. The 
Order of St, Nicholas is to consist of three classes, 
the first of which is a star and ribbon; the 
second, ® cross suspedded from a ribbon worn 
rouud the neck ; and the third, a cross hung from 
the buttonhole. All present holders of the St. 
Anne and St. Stanislas Orders are to be invested 
with the So, Nicholas Crogs ‘third clases). 

AccORDING to present arrangements the Prince 
Rat Princess of Wales, with Princeaaes. Victoria 
aud Maud, are to arrive on the 25th of next 
mouth at Plas Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire, on 
a visit t 
derry. 
to Aberystwith, where the ceremony of the 
Prince's instailation as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Wales will take place, and where the 
Princess of Wales will opex the residence for 
lady students. On Saturday, the 27th, their 
Royal Highnesses will pay their promised short 
visit to Cardiff. . 

A sort time ago was announced the betrothal 
of Prince Christian of Denmark, eldest son of the 
Crown Prince, to l’rincasa Sybil of Hesse, sister 

f the Landgrave of Hesse, and niece of the 
queen Of Denmark, her mother being Princass 
Lane of Prussia, a sister of the lafe Prince 
Frederick Charles and aa aunt of the Duchess of 
Connaught. This match seems to have fallen 
throngh, for people ai Copenhagen are now 
talking of the impending betrothal of Prince 
Christian to Princess Pauling of Wurtemberg, 
only child of King William, from whom she will 
inherit a large fortune. Her mother (who died 
in 1882) was a afster of the Queen Regent of the 


Netherlands and of the Duchese of Albany. 
Princess Pauline was born in December,1877, 
aud is seven years younger, than Prince 
Christian 


War Duchess mmnaught’s train and cloak 
to be worn at the ceremony of the Corouation is 
of very rich embroidery on a ground of miroir 
watin, shaded with tileul shot with pink. The 
design is in waved lines of flowers and leaves, 
and is carried out in a fine raised tapestry stitch 
with gold and silver silks, in tones of old pink 

ud green. The gold effecte are beautifully 
rich, broad linea aud large flower sprays being 
wrought in this metal of eighteen cara: quality, 


Ho that as the light falla it looks like a mass of | 


gold in slightly differing shades, red, pale, dull, 
and burnished. The Royal train ia lined with 
sup+et satin, a soft pink shot with gold, and round 
the hem there are loops for the pages who will 
hear it Tae Dachess of Connaught will wear 
the whole of her State jewallery, diamonda, 
and yin 2, which are valaed and insured for 
£120,000. 


the Marchioness Dowager of London- | 
Next day their Royal Highnesses will go | 





STATISTICS. 


Tue British Museum receives an average 
annual instalment of 250,000 newspapers, 

Tax total length of the Manchester Ship 
Canal fs 85 miles, The average width at 
water-level is 172%, and the minimum depth 
26%. 

Sr. Persn’s, Rome, cac accommodate ffty- 
four thousand worshippers, and St. Paul's, 
London, thirty-two thousand. 

Ax expert is responsible for the gem 
that. the heart of a cyclist accomplishes in 
twenty-four hours ® task equal to lifting 100 
tons one foot from the earth, 

Tex largest gold coin in existence is said to 
be the gold ingot of Annam, a fiat, round piece, 
worth about £65, the value being written on 
it in Indian ink. 





GEMS. 


Great virtues must be accompanied by great 
humanity, otherwise they become fuel wo feed 
the flames of pride. 

No good man can ever be happy when he is 
unfit for the career of simple and commonplace 
duty. 

Att truly wise thoughts have been thought 
already thousands of times; but, to make 
them truly ours, we must think them over 
again honestly, till they take root in our 
pereonal experience, 

Insrzap of shunning difficulty we. should 
court it; inatead of rejoicing iu an easy. life 
we should be afraid of it. We must continually 
seek for new and harder achievements if we 
would make the most of ourselves and become 
stronger aod nobler men and women. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Frostep Appin Pre,—Make an ordinary apple 
pie, leaving off the upper crust. When baked, 
beat the whites of two eggs to a atiff froth, add 
one tableepoonful of powdered sugar, spread over 
the top of the pie and place in the oven until a 
delicate brown. 

Leyon Srnvr.—Take one cup sugar, one 
fourth cup water, one teaspoonful butter, one 
tablespoonfal of lemon juics..- Boil the sugar 
with the water until it thickens slightly ; add 
the butter and lemon juice. Serve ge soon as 
the butter ia melted. This syrup fs liked by 
many for griddle cakes, 

Scatuorey Apetes,—There isa new way and 
one quite the fashion for serving applea, Take 
sour apples, slice them wud.sweeten to taste; 
davour highly with lemon juice, ciunamou, and 
any Spice you like. Put in alternate layers with 
slices of buttered bread, Fill the dish with hot 
water, 
with a rich sauce. 

Cream Biscvit.—One pint of sour cream, one 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a Notle warm 
water, Stir the soda into the cream, the white 


of one egy, well beaten, and a pinch of salt. When | 


the cream foams ulcely stir into ft av quickly as 
possible enough sifted flour to make a soft dough, 
Roll out, cut in bisouit form and bake ina quick 
oven. 

Catt’s Braits.—Wash thoroughly in cold 
water, removing all blood and strings ; parboil 
ten misutes; cub imcight pieces, dip in beaten 
egg, then flour, pepper and salt; fry in butter, 
Take out and keep warm, adda little water to 


the butter they were fried in and a very little , 


browned flour; ada finely-chopped parsley and 
—_ over the brains. Garnish with lives of 
mon, 


Bake slowly to a light brown, and zerve- 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vexzzoxa bas 200,000,000 acres of forest, in 
which grow all varieties of ebony, as well as 
rosewood, satinwood, and mahogany. 

Tue largest telegraph office in the world is at 
the General Post Office, London. In ib there are 
over 3,000 operators constantly employed, about 
one-third of whom are women, 

Exciupine about 62,000 small craft, the com- 
merce of the world is carried on»by 45,000 
vessels, of 20,500,000 registered tons, with a 
carrying capacity of 48,990,000 tons, 

Warn suddenly frightened lizards ‘will often 
drop their tails and scurry away. The discarded 
member bouuciog up and down attracts the 
attention of the enemy, and enables an escape to 
be efteeted. 

Tex ruby in the centre of the Maltese Cross 
ou top of the British Crown is the stone that 
was given to the Black Prince by King Pedro of 
Castile after the Battle of Nejara, Henry V. of 
England wore it in his helmet at the Battle of 
Agincourt, 

Tse largest book in the world, according to a 
recent lecture hy Professor Max Miiller, of Ox- 
ford, is the “ Katho Daw; or, The Religions 
Codex of the Buddhists.” It is written on 
marble slabs, 729 in number, which it takes a 
city of pagodas to honse, for each slab has its 
own separate house, 

Tuk oldest and most curious herbarium in the 
world is in the Egyptian museuta at Cairo, Ib 
consists of crowns, garlands, wreaths and bou- 
quets of flowers, all taken from the ancient 
tombs of Egypt, most of the examples being in 
excellent condition, and nearly all the flewers 
have been identified. They cannot be less than 
3,000 years old. 

Tar Japanese apply oue of their many pretty 
ways to the launching of ships: They use no 
wine. They hang over the ship’s prow a large 
pasteboard cage full of birds, and the moment 
the sbip is aflost a man pulls a string, when the 
cage opens, and the birds fly away, making the 
air alive with music and the whirr of wings. 
The idea is that the birds thus welcome the ship 
as she begins her career as a thing of life. 

Som experiments have recently been made 
which show that soap-suds will reduce a sea 
almost as wellas oll, This was first tried on the 
Scandia, an Englich steamer, in a storm on the 
Atlantic, Having no great quantity of off, the 
master dissolved a large quautity of soup in 
water, which was discharged over the bow. The 
effect was nearly instantaneaus, the height of 
waves being so diminished that the vessel could 
be cae witbout difficulty, 

Waar is known as the " thread-and needle” 
tree growsin Mexico,, It derives its name from 
the fact that its leaves are actually provided with 
needles ready threaded. It has large, thick, 
fleshy leaves, such as remind one of the cactus, 
especially of the one kuown as. the prickly pear. 
The needles of this tree are set along the 
of the leaves. In order to obtain one \y 
equipped for sewing it is only to push 
the “needley’ gently backwards into the fleahy 
sheath, to loosen it from the, tough . onteide 
covering of the leaf, and then gently pull it from 
the socket. If this operation is properly carried 
out @ hundred or more fine fibres adhere to the 
thorn, ; 

Awonc the improvements In bicycles may be 
mentioned yims of aluminum. These rims are 
sold to be age me rigid and durabié, and, of 
course, are very light. A new cyclometer is 
shown which weighs but one aud three quarter 
ounces, and is warranted acctirate and reiiable. 
A combined clock and cyclometer {is another 
novelty, With this attachment the rider can set 
tine and stop it again, thus taking his own speed 
with the utmost accuracy. Ib seems that all of 
the talk sbout increase of t in the 1696 
wheels bas ended in nothing. Tires in some 
cases are thicker and 8 , codsequently are 


tronger, 
very slightly fncressed in weight; bub this is 
made up for in many instances by lighter ‘con- 
atruction elsewhere, 
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PRYLLIS.—Snowy white teeth aro bot always to be Cuarwzn Is) 4ND8.—-Brown leather can be cleaned by 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTs, had by effort or care. Some persons bave dark and dis. the following Preparation ; Mix two 8 Of muriatio 

0! teeth, do whatever they may. Your dentist, cid, same qnantit of spirits of lavender, and the jute 

who ought to undersand your teeth thoroughly, will | of one lemon, with bh ® pint of skimmed milk tm 

A» On READER.~Congult @ solicitor: we never tell you what is best 4 pears The treatment depends we = oy pe - gum mr yada dor an reeled. 

advise in such cases, upon their quality and con, on. as © leather first w. soap an water, 26D rub or 

Tinker Le Gril Teach, ite destination if the street and yAtammamrs Grave —tn i nousekeoping there it Tights | funnel nD With waponge, nally polishing eye 

correctly ‘ © YS and, sistéently followed, it wi ighten 

eames i with sugar and milk your labours and endbie you 6 meet the demands made Reoviag READER, —To make a cement for oloth, 

’ » (ges 
should réach the boiling point, 


— your time, if not too excessive, Above al 
discoura 

M —Ui Supe of exac the same size for moe. many trou 
suring the differen theredienty 


Swerr VjoLer— © one, paste or female, should 
—The I 5 Cc. "3B." indulge.in sach an exten be made cons cuous 
a erry! Geis ae ate Pay K. 7 i” To certain perfumes ars really offensive 


—The bridesmaids’ dresses depend 


w ether on the person i 
’ ORANGE Biossom. 
"2 goed deal upon the tollet of the mice, » 


the tollet tap! 


1 20 80RD, or in auy other form, 
ut while an iummoderate 


use 
al it does not follow that it should be abolished 
oRRIED Mapdre. —Salt in the oven under baking en from e. 


WwW 
tins will prevent their scorching on the bottom. 


Surrzer Frnarrs.—Time end practice wil} strengthen 
the fingers, unless th re be some physical A 


M. B.—Oleb-moas is the best remedy for moist hands, 


The next is rubbing them with dry bron several times a 
jay. 


¥. T. ©.—The cloves we use ar 


Bach 
: tound head, Sa ne fous petals 7 
owera up, a Diy per 
stalks or filaments 


GusHER.—It fg considered very bad form to 
exhibitions of affection tn Public, or to call each 


" BSoKEweRARTED,The term “God's acre? as a: lied 
toa cemetery, is the old Teutoniy anc Baxon ances 
tion, 


other 
; : by was ees fecple who are ook babe i. 
Srvix.—Write to an of the firms mentioned. They | servative matters sort get on me better an, 
pe be able to tel! you if they can be rent, and at what have much more 

price, 


respect in the co 
live than those who give way to their ¢ 
alte ot Of Uniform saltiness at gy | Mentsin pablie 


4, 0.—The 
deptha, for the saltnese occasionally increases With its 
depth. 


WAnsi.—The robin and the wren are the only birig MY NEIGHBOUR. 
tet sing all the year. All the other birds have Derlodlt 
cal its at silence, 


Love your neighbour as _ 
Savov.—The word “hos” is sienply the Turkish dnatte Good Book readeth, 
for‘ nethi: land abon 


1g, and came into Fog t. the time of ee may Paaloaaarene the way 
the Crimean War, im garden hat and gloves, 
Repraws.—Lime Juice will whiten and soften the Through the golden hours 
hands. ‘It ig often used to dilute glycerine when Of the Sunny summer morn, 
employed for the samme. purpose, te among her flowers, 


2. B.—It-meang * One who helds that vegetables 
sod fruits are the only proper food for man.” Strict Love your neighbour as yourseit. 
vegetarians do not even Consume ©gg9 Or mili, ty blue- sir! 


Gelden 67ed Fe 
loves A Daroma.—It is bar ay ton lady to dance ‘eu » givame of sunny hair, 
o& ne ; 


Dimpi k a, ri 

when she does not to dance with the Ae Tteam coos a vi 

gentleman who asks her it to better for her not to dance And watch her at her labour, 

all than take a lady in his atead, low mach myself 
ORATEFUL.— Guy's Hospital, Southwark, was built by HoT love my neighbour | 

Tranee, the Clty architect, in 1722-4, at the sole expense } 

of Thomas Guy, the a Love your nef 


A is street, who bbour ag oursel{— 
by printing and selling Bibles made & largo fortune, How devout Tm ¥ 


All my heart with forvent love 











Toward my neighhour glowing. 
Pristine freahnegs wipe them with a htly 
damp cloth and then rab dry, Seakthe white ofa oS the that pleat Sommand 
vote tut froth and rub into the leather: with a with om oc tes ar 
cloth ; For th all my heart and seu} 
cloth, De Tlove my neighbour, 

As x1008.— Probably the best Way will be to send the 
Mav oeert 


pt to some house with a good utation, as). 
ing them to examin. ve olan 


@ it and an 86 to its 
Pm If tt pleases them, thay map © you an offer 
fo it, 


2. 0. M.—In addressing the en 
enclosing the cards, mar be left in the 
outer envelopa cards are sent to Several members of the 
b me This, however, is @ matter of individual 


Crnsovs,— is a nus of birds of the be 
parrst Jamal, eat et trom the nffection (ihe tendeaay ot i fair Breasinegs tan cats 


clove conatsts of two 


munities in which 
ender sent. 


lati ith a clean bru ih, foodie the inttgh : 
ulation with a 18. on ase 
father than brushing 4t om must do the meet 


e flowers thered 
they are opened. and while thoy are atl greek 
After are emoked by a wood Gre } 
“and en dried in thé sun’ 
pa 
of 









leaves 
small 


make 


‘d 


between 1602 and 1649, 


ol 
leather, | or ting, take ale, ong pint; best Russia 
isin, two ounces ; put them inte a commen gino 
8, and holj until the feinglass in dissolved ; ¢ em 
add four ounces of the best Bue and dissolve ii withy 
the other ; then slowly add one and @ half ounces of 
hotled Hnseed ofl, stirring all the time white adding 
—_ Well mixeg, When cold it will regamble India. 
rubber, 


Trams —}¢ would seem superfinous te oMge upen 
Sensible pooplé the im portance of elos niiness ; but thers 
are Ro many who feemingly ny the proper me ans to 
Promote their heslth by strict attention to it, that 
physicians universally plead with their patients to 
Practise it cnoessingly, But aq 1% from cleanliness aga 


Purifier, bathing has an exh! arating effect open the 
epirits, and if you once gat aecustomed to it you wil} 
wonder how you ever got along withont it, 


tre ttsM—The origin of railways is traced to & con. 


vance for simplifying the transit of eos? from the 
Blish mines +5 the places of shipment. The inven. 
ste parallel line of Wooden Deasss 


or trams fixed to the ground, and furnished with 
flanges to Prevent the wheels of the car from gji 


ipping 
e. @ Motive power wag furnished by horses. Tho 
ate at which these roads oe re Sret used is set down ee 


B. C.—You can partially vid yourself bY poison paste 


and woahes. } iret, Washing foocrs, woodwork &u., with 
& mixture of carbolic acid and water 


then plogging Up and posting over svery holo and 


for instance, and 
4% paste such 2s one made of soft soa and 


cayenne pepper, or soft soap and corrosive sublimate, 


But there iz RG prescription that Will keep them out 


except convtant wate hfuinesg and cleanis 


mess end deg. 


troying old pieces of carpet or anything elee you find 
har ing them, 


Jv.—-Select the ripest black berries and mash them 


with a wooden Spoon or potato masher, 
whole masa into a jelly bag, and 


Put the sugar into & pres, iving kettie, ond 


Pour the 
squeeze cut the juice, 
every quart of juice allow & Pound of loaf sy , 


{otce over it. When the sugar is all melted set it on the 


} Of the best brandy. 8 


Minma ~- Four pownds bitter oranges, 
oryataliived eigen, two lemons, water. Wipe | the 
oran yes with a hard sloth, 


the 


klendér chips, 


fe idan hour ; Spee s. — on 
break Up @ good deal, and ne 1m 
Pah i bron eat oo rt It 


into a pointed Banne. » 80d let it drain thoroughly - 
put ailthe liguid thas obit | the chi 


@ and add half an ounce of cloves, and b 


all well together, then strain 
ough a ine Heve, and bottle the cordial for use, 


Sv6 pounds 


and pare the yellow part of 
riud very thinly off,’and cut it up in extremely 
then put these chips on in a small eance. 

With two breakéust oupfols of water, to boil slowly 
the skin from the orangea, 


e for 
2 hour, bh Sccasionally : then Pour al) thig 


tC) » the iiguid 
hich they were bolled, and tive Pounds sugar op in 


& clean jollypan - stir and allow {; to boil for a quarter 
of an neon then ekim and pot. 


FRvourry.— Orange fritters call. for. two 


ood -alzed 


led and ent In © ’8 weross 


ean 
the centre. Bo cares: srate off all the yellow outer 


iting the oranges, Each orange should be 


one another, whether in a wild ; 2 ee iailtates aguinst ice rary oa Aang ond peogn oy A tg 
or in 9 They are natives of the Warmer | Maucuee, and it is always Well detore aece 6 Sy Rade ten the two oringes used may be counted 
of Amertoa, of Africa, and Anstralia, oe Gry well ote weit ‘ws £6. a a8 ope Penny, on halt cup of Sour, sreeee seaepocnty} 
: x ; . @ OD an @ few drops o emon juice tequired 
¥ 0 deal of glistening. arom grease may be employed, wt, polis of eee haa | $. Tyr Iitter batter will not cost over tives halipence, 
on the» taltation of cut zines Py washing it im | ® nourishing tendency that fs strengthening sd the | and the dessert course Ja thug clearly within tworence’ 
nen ot Powder. Let this dry on it, | hair, noy. To make the batier, Beat the yoik of an 
“alt wal ba quia dang ay ith. dessond tals Sedat SUMO aa eta ret} Bear the lle ene" eet ead Bal a cay : 
° unde affair, and you love Se young man we leur, , vate € Nh 
EP. gentle ruobing le bread crumb o to wait ¢, there fs nothin more to be | stiff battor 8qver zo in the utee of one thick tlice of 
Might the dust hehe —*y if to sah if -_ are not forma) onese ena he lemon. Let - Part, rh wy — rest for Nat op hous 
tie more we ing them war nm tO wait on an upcert nty, do » tt | or longer, an. en a © white of sn ¢ eaten to w 
é por whe na toes a 12 or then silos Jou love hun well eneag ef +4 7 iin stiff fret Dip the sitees of orange in the hatter, 
coukd bear Without juring the writing, olne Sad him, Long chgagements: are unwise, an whiah Fela be rae Of tue to wey pe 7 om a 
tua J érstandings ” worse. Spoon after the white o © 8g3 bas been added Fry 
PF, Kw : heave been atseped in Vaseling are poe weston 4 the fritters fn deep, Lot fat arte tainate, twn thes , 
Sa xcellent # for glass im no Abvawronen.—An Engle can try thom two minutes longer, Dredge them with 
Way affects neither do th. fixed by g | world and touch on British ¢ rritory all “the way—vin ¢ 
YW oF ah er have all the | from Bnglana Halifax, N.8., -acgase to Vau.'| Po *dered sugar, ' 
tilities of the glaas without tts Glande tae ver, aoroas the Pacific ty ONE; thence ty U_Ghi,_ ee 
roca —The edelweitsve, ots ROIS, 4nd Weise, white. of 
eB, 7 





‘ ty, te any a 
mck Worn by fravelleya as e-trophy, 
Pore sold to ‘them by 

Br vent its extinction’, 


eal, ; 


iW. , 

, an Penang to Jon, Bou ba , Aden, 
for Meer, i Perim, } , and bom ea ake on. 
$0 puch sn extent thet to section” that no other untry tp the world peasenses, 

fale bas beon declared Viotet Namn.—Take ong half coffee oup of granu- 
. Sugar > one coffee cup of sifted flour, one teaspoon. 
é rere ere BP ree an Obeted: Bowers of  smat | ful of van y hey yesary 


Sift thes ieee rye cream — tartar. 

. © flour the cream 9: tartar 

t the hap eye of tie Bete 2 a ing the agate, but have the right ‘ste oetore ada 

iaaade, bat has to all the Warmer ta of | ing the cream tartar. Sift the sugar and measure, 
> WO 


Carried froth ; then add 
regtons of’ ine” largely cultivated in the ‘tropical he sugar Lightly, 8 little at 9 time; then the flour ty 
_ In DisTAgSS,— Fon Will.act wisely in Tetraining trom 
“octoring Your eyes: yourself or suffering any otber in. 
cane ent F . do =i there ts no organ more an 

amaged or more be nger, c) 
h é¢ 2 Bet tree advivgnt the eye infirmary, it is Possible | cup or tumbler used for messurernant Must hold two 
hE Cataract ig forming. 


Tax 


Lospow Reaper can be sent to any pert of tho 


world, ' 66, Three-baltpence Weekly ; or Quartorly, 
One phints swe Kightpence, : 


Ar Back Nomanas, Pants and Voutaces aro in print, 
and may be had of ali Booksellors, F 


SOTION.—Por4 419, Now Ready, Price Ri 
tree, Bightpence. Also Vol LXYV1., bound 
4. 6d. 


xXpenve, pont. 
in cloth, 


Tax INDBX zo Vor, vr ts Now Ready ; Price Ong 


Penny, post-free, Thros 


penoe, 


OW AL Larrens x BE ADDRESSED TO rR Borror ov 
Tax Loxoos Reaper, 854, Strand, W.9, 


4! We 
pts, 


cannes undertake to return, rejected mang. 
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ELELEEEREEELEREEE EE REEL EEE 


Queens will have only the best of everything. : 








Her Majesty the Queen has graciously conferred 
upon the manufacturers of 


y Sunlight 
ys by Special Royal Warrant, So ap 
the appointment of 


SOAPMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP is so cheap, every body can afford to use it, 
in fact as the “best is the cheapest” nobody can afford not to 
use it. Washes clothes washes everything with fess labour, 


greater comfort. Used all over the Civilized World. ; 


EEEUEEEEE EEE EEEREEEEEEEERESE 


dddne oka, 


oe 








| PREMIER 
Borwicks a VINOLIA SOAP 
mealyned 


| Powder 


600,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 


| 
ee tle mas 
Abe r 


AT ALL SEASONS. 


It Removes and preverts all 


REDNESS, TAN, ROUGHNESS, IRRITATION, CHAPS, | 


ETC., AND 


A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COMPLEXION IS ENSURED BY ITS usc. | KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT, 


BEWARE OF INJURIOUS. IMITATIONS! 


Be sure to ask for “BEETHAM'’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. | SMOOTH, AND CLEAR. 


In Bottles 1s. & 2s. 6d., of all Che:aists and Perfumers. 1 


_M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. |  Exguisitely Perfumed with the Cheicest Sceats. 
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